205 


In  the  moderately  priced  Buescher  Aristocrat  Trum-  to  give  easy,  non-leaking  action;  and  an  abundance 
pet  No.  205  are  offered  all  of  those  qualities  demanded  of  hand  room  for  playing  comfort, 
of  a  truly  fine  instrument— beauty  in  design,  excellent  ,  durable  instrument  because  it  is  built  in  the 

performance,  and  faithful  service.  Buescher  tradition,  accenting  QUALITY.  The  ship- 

The  Buescher  Aristocrat  is  beautiful  because  grace-  nient  of  a  Buescher  instrument  indicates  that  it  has 
ful,  modern  lines  combine  with  a  brilliant,  lasting  met  the  specifications  of  an  exacting  inspection  system, 
finish  to  make  it  so.  Here  is  flawless  intonation  and  lovely  tone  quality 

It  is  excellent  in  performance  because  it  incorpo-  -"plendid  respon^  in  all  registers.  Here  is  ease  of 
rates  countless  features  which  insure  playing  perfec-  playing  and  dependability.  Here  is  the  trumpet  you  ve 
tion:  valve  pumps  of  nickel  siver  further  reinforced  at  a  price  you  can  a  or  . 

against  corrosion  and  wear  by  an  armor  of  nickel  Ask  to  see  this  remarkable  instrument  at  your 
plating;  pumps  and  casings  ground  as  a  matched  pair  Buescher  dealer’s.  Thrill  to  the  playing  of  it — today! 

;4ni4tocni6it 

Con*tet  'JU.  245 

The  Buescher  Aristocrat  Comet,  No.  245,  is  every 
bit  as  sensational  in  its  own  field  as  its  companion, 
the  No.  205  Tmmpet. 

Professional  in  style,  the  245  boasts  many  features 
usually  found  only  on  higher  priced  instraments. 

Nickel  silver  valve  pumps  reinforced  against  corrosion 
and  wear  by  nickel  plating,  casings  and  pumps  ground 
as  a  matched  pair,  and  recessed  valve  caps  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  features  that  make  this  model 
outstanding.  Tmth  in  intonation,  unusual  versatility 
and  playing  excellence  unite  to  proclaim  the  Aristocrat 
Cornet  a  wonderful  instrument.  See  it — try  it — today. 


BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY  «  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Thousands  of  top  trumpet  artists  in  symphony  orchestras,  concert  bands 
and  dance  organizations  agree  that  the  Conn  2  2B  trumpet  has  the  most 
nearly  perfect  trumpet  bore  of  any  trumpet  ever  developed  anywhere  at 
any  time.  During  the  past  30  years  many  other  manufacturers  have  attempted 
to  copy  this  famous  trumpet  bore  but  constant  improvement  by  Conn  research 
has  kept  it  at  the  top,  in  a  class  by  itself.  You’ll  be  glad  to  know  that  the  2  2B 
today  is  finer  than  ever  and  can  now  be  obtained  from  your  Conn  dealer. 
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To  constantly  improve  metals  for  trumpets 
Conn  uses  latest  scientific  tools,  such  as 
$10,000  spectroscope  which  detects  metals 
in  an  alloy  in  as  snull  amounts  as  one  part 
in  one  million  . .  .  assures  finer  instruments. 


Patented  Clickless  Casteel  Valves  are  used 
on  Conn  instruments  exclusively  .  .  .  are 
“smooth  as  crystal  and  hard  as  steel.’’  Bet¬ 
ter  fitting,  easier  working,  longer  wearing 
than  ordinary  valves  .  .  .  dependable,  too. 


Photo  of  actual  master  steel  mandrels  used 
to  form  the  famous  2  2  b  Conn  trumpet 
mouthpipe  and  bell.  These  two  mandrels  are 
priceless,  representing  the  accumulated  ex¬ 
perience  of  years  of  trumpet  making. 


...  9  taka  nuf 
fian  in  hand .  .  . 

ON  THE  COVER^ 

School  Musicians  In  little  and  big 
groups,  individually  and  ensembley,  have 
been  the  unorganized  and  unpubllclsed 
USO  of  Veterans’  Hospitals  since  the  war 
ended.  Although  many  professional  en¬ 
tertainers  continue  their  Benefit  Per¬ 
formances,  the  everyday  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  entertainment  comes  from  those  who 
continue  to  do  their  bit  for  the  pure  Joy 
of  doing  it, — the  School  Musician  to  whom 
publicity  iias  no  monetary  value. 

But  a  little  recognition  of  effort  at 
least  warms  the  heart.  Our  photographer 
caught  Nancy  Sweitzer,  member  of  the 
West  Waterloo  Iowa  High  School  Band,  as 
she  gave  an  impromptu  clarinet  solo  with 
a  little  impromptu  help  from  the  audience. 
Nancy's  school  band  was  doing  its  chores 
that  day  at  the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  in  Waterloo. 

In  addition  to  her  clever  genius  with 
the  clarinet.  Miss  Sweitzer  is  also  a  Junior 
member  of  the  Blackhawk  County  Red 
Cross  Chapter.  Her  helpers  in  the  picture 
are  Walter  Lauvstad,  left,  of  Coming, 
Iowa,  and  Klorlan  Wurzer,  right,  of  St. 
laicas,  Iowa. 

This  magazine  will  be  glad  of  other 
opportunities  to  give  recognition  to  school 
musicians  working  in  this  Held.  Remem¬ 
ber  those  great  Bond  Drives,  Paper  Drives, 
Scrap  Metal  Drives,  and  all  heroic  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  School  Band  during 
the  war.  Peace  can  be  Just  as  glamorous 
and  easier  on  the  nerves. 


★ 

DKARN  TO  PDAY  AN  INSTRUMENT — 
listening  to  music  on  radio  and  phono¬ 
graph  is  a  challenge  to  youth  which  does 
not  diminish  as  long  as  the  heart  remains 
young.  A  recent  survey  of  ten  thousand 
factory  workers  showed  22%  were  ama¬ 
teur  musicians. 

Most  popular  were  the  piano,  violin, 
Hawaiian  guitar,  accordion,  clarinet,  saxo¬ 
phone,  harmonica,  trumpet,  and  drums  in 
the  order  named. 

A  similar  survey  a  generation  hence 
will  undoubtedly  show  a  much  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  musicians  with  standard  band 
and  orchestra  instruments  predominating. 
This  is  inevitable  when  you  reflect  that 
a  million  amateur  musicians  are  gradu¬ 
ating  from  High  School  every  year. 

★ 


The  music  trades  of  America  are  active¬ 
ly  dedicated  to  a  program  to  make  the 
world  appreciatively  conscious  of  the 
.school  band  and  the  school  orchestra.  In 
fact  they  are  interested  in  vastly  more 
than  Just  that. 

They  seek  to  broaden  and  expand  and 
promote  instrumental  instruction  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  entire  educational 
system.  They  want  to  make  it  easy  and 
natural  for  every  school  boy  and  girl  to 
learn  to  play  an  instrument.  They  want 
to  make  it  a  part  of,  instead  of  a  part 
from  the  essentials  of  pedagogy.  To 
these  ends  most  of  the  trade  associations 
in  the  music  bracket  have  contributed 
generously  of  their  funds  to  the  setting 
up  of  a  movement  known  as  the  American 
Music  Conference.  I»uis  Q.  DaMalr,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Dyon  &  Healy,  Inc.,  Chicago,  is 
(Please  fum  to  page  5) 
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C.  Wallace  Gould,  Springfield.  South  Dakota 

"Yon  Cattiut,"  said  Skaketpaara,  "has  a  laan  and  hungry  look  ...  ho  hoars  no  music." 
Back  in  his  Carl  Schurz  High  School  days  in  Chicago,  Cassius  Wallaco  Gould  dacidad 
a  musician  could  navor  fit  Skakaspaara's  dascription,  particularly  a  musician  with  a  haalthy 
appatito,  and  ha  has  boon  "C.  Wallace"  ever  since.  And  ho  not  only  hoars  music,  but 
writes  it  as  well.  As  for  the  laan  and  hungry  look,  wo  refer  you  to  the  likeness  above. 

In  the  thirtoan  years  kinco  ho  left  Obarlin  College  with  his  master's  degree,  Mr.  Gould 
has  carved  a  distinguished  career  for  himself  in  many  branches  of  the  music  world.  He 
has  served  as  an  educator  and  director  at  many  institutions,  including  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  Bethany  College  and  the  Southern  State  Teachers  College  at  Springfield,  S.  D., 
where  he  currently  heads  the  music  department. 

As  a  composer,  author  and  poet,  Mr.  Gould  has  gained  nationwide  attention  with  a 
number  of  published  works.  His  band  marches,  such  as  "Wings  Across  the  Sky,"  "The 
Rghting  Trojans,"  "The  Atomic  Bomb,"  and  "Of  Unsung  Heroes"  overture  have  won  favor¬ 
able  recognition,  as  have  his  many  articles  on  musical  subjects,  several  of  which  have 
appeared  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Mr.  Gould  is  an  accomplished  pianist  and  organist,  and  has  been  heard  frequently  over 
local  stations  in  cities  where  ho  has  taught  and  has  also  given  numerous  recitals.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  college  teaching,  he  has  directed  instrumental  music  in  schools  at  Mooseheart, 
III.;  Millorsburg,  Ky.;  Maryville,  Tenn.;  and  Oak  Grove,  La.  His  versatility  extends  to  the 
field  of  languages  as  well  and  he  has  a  speaking  command  of  german,  French,  Spanish 
and  Russian. 

SM  readers  know  Mr.  Gould  well  as  a  prolific  author  of  articles  of  real  interest  to 
students  and  directors,  one  of  his  most  popular  works  being  "Compose  Your  Own  School 
March,"  which  appeared  last  November. 
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Pen  in  Hand,  Cont. 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

Chairman  of  its  Board  and  its  real 
“Francois  Villon.’’  Clare  A.  Johnson  is 
its  executive  secretary. 

An  accomplished  mu8i''ian  and  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Illinois  where  he 
played  first  trombone  in  the  university 
concert  band  and  symphony  orchestra, 
Mr.  Johnson  will  be  responsible  for  mar¬ 
shalling  national  support  behind  the 
American  Music  Conference  campaign  to 
increase  the  interest  in  music.  In  his 
former  chamber  of  commerce  activities 
he  attracted  attention  by  devising  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  adults  to  enjoy  more  active 
participation  in  music,  by  working  to 


Mr.  Johnson 


raise  the  stature  of  music  in  the  schools, 
and  by  stressing  the  Importance  of  public 
music  projects  in  community  life. 

Executive  offices  will  be  in  Chicago. 
You  may  not  hear  a  great  deal  about  this 
association  by  name  because  publicity  for 
themselves  is  exactly  what  they  do  not 
want.  They  are  sincere  and  aggressive 
and  will  leave  no  stone  face  up  until  they 
have  achieved  some  really  grand  pur¬ 
poses.  We  believe  that  the  quick  gp-owth 
of  instrumental  instruction  in  the  schools, 
so  long  ignored  or  at  best  taken  for 
granted  by  the  musical  Instrument  indus¬ 
try,  is  now  in  for  a  strong  and  bene¬ 
ficial  stimulus.  The  school  band  is  as 
American  as  apple  pie.  It  should  be 
equally  popular  with  all  who  profess  to 
love  the  American  Way  of  Life.  The 
American  Music  Conference  is  here  at  last 
to  help  us  achieve  that  end. 

Presently  associated  with  and  financing 
the  conference  are:  National  Association 
of  Music  Merchants,  Band  Instrument 
.Manufacturers  Association,  National  As- 
.sociation  of  Musical  Merchandise  Manu¬ 
facturers,  National  Association  of  Musical 
Merchandise  Whole.saiers,  National  Piano 
Manufacturers  Association. 
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Continuity  Writer  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Band  Production 

"Flight  Into  the  Past" 


•  THE  OFFICIAL  UNITED  STATES 
AIR  FORCE  BANDI  How  many 
times  have  you  heard  the  band  play, 
or  heard  it  mentioned  in  your  musi¬ 
cal  conversation  with  friends,  and 
have  not  asked  yourself  the  question. 

.  .  .  “What  is  the  Air  Force  Band?”. 
-What  magical  drawing  power  doee  it 
possess  that  musicians  have  given  up 
careers  with  major  symphony  orches¬ 
tras,  "name”  dance  bands  and  well 
known  radio  units  to  Join  its  ranks? 
Among  its  members  you  will  find  a 
number  of  music  educators,  holding 
masters  degrees.  Its  conductors,  its 
radio  producer,  its  announcers,  its  ac¬ 
tors  and  writers  are  all  men  who  in 
their  own  right  have  made  a  success 
of  their  professions  in  civilian  life. 
Why  have  these  men  chosen  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  service  rather  than  return 
to  their  former  positions?  Why  has 
this  organization  risen  from  obscurity 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  comet,  blazing 
a  trail  across  the  sky?  What  are  its 
obligations,  its  objectives,  its  reasons 
for  existing?  Why  should  the  Air 
Force  desire  to  maintain  this  musical 
organization  which  already  is  second 
to  none? 


You,  America — the  140,000,000  of 
you  who  constitute  the  stockholders 
in  the  Air  Force  Band — are  entitled 
to  an  answer  to  your  questions.  It  is 
our  desire  in  this,  and  subsequent  col¬ 
umns,  to  report  to  our  stockholders 
on  “Music  for  Main  Street.”  The 
members  of  the  Air  Force  come  from 
Main  Street,  USA,  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  serves  Main  Street.  It  is  your 
band,  serving  you. 

The  oflScial  musical  organization  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force,  consists 
of  115  men  and  is  so  fiexible  that  it 
can  resolve  itself  into  a  marching 
band,  a  symphony  orchestra,  a  concert 
band,  five  dance  units,  a  radio  studio 
orchestra,  and  a  glee  club.  It  con¬ 
tains,  also,  a  faculty  whose  duties  in¬ 


clude  the  training  of  new  musicians 
for  band  units  at  Air  Force  stations 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Air  Force  Band  was  first  con¬ 
ceived  by  Colonel  Alf  Heiberg  at  Boll¬ 
ing  Field,  present  headquarters  for 
the  band.  A  quartet  of  four  saxo¬ 
phone  experts  formed  the  nucleus  and 
from  this  lowly  beginning  the  official 
band  came  into  being.  Major  George 
S.  Howard  assumed  command  of  the 
organization  in  March  of  1944  and  im¬ 
mediately  began  reorganizing.  Im¬ 
mediate  recognition  came  to  the  group 
because  of  its  versatility  in  jumping 
from  jazz  to  traditional  music  while 
doing  equal  justice  to  both. 

Since  Major  Howard  assumed  com¬ 
mand,  the  band  has  toured  Ekirope. 
as  well  as  Canada  and  47  American 
cities.  More  than  100,000  persons 
listened  to  the  musicians  nightly  at 
Soldiers’  Field,  Chicago,  when  they 
played  a  seventeen  night  engagement. 
The  organization  has  made  several 
movie  shorts,  thousands  of  V-discs, 
and  broadcasts  regularly  over  a  coast 
to  coast  network.  At  the  present 
time  the  broadcasts  consist  of  the 
program  “Flight  Into  the  Past”, 
heard  over  the  Mutual  network,  and 
an  hour  concert  beard  over  the  FM 
Continental  Network — the  first  ma¬ 
jor  musical  organization,  by  the  way, 
to  do  a  Frequency  Modulation  broad¬ 
cast.  Thus  the  Air  Force  Band  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of 
FM  broadcasting. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  Air 
Force  maintains  such  a  fine  musical 
organization.  The  first  is  purely  prac¬ 
tical  and  the  second  symbolic.  As 
far  back  in  military  history  as  one 
wishes  to  go  men  have  marched  to  the 
accompaniment  of  music.  Then,  too. 
the  band  has  a  long  record  of  service 


The  Greatest  Complimentary  Service 
Ever  Offered  the  School  Band  •  _ 

In  th*  monthi  to  follow,  tho  facilitiot  of  tha  antira  staff  of  tka  Unitad  Statas  Air 
Forca  Band  will  ba  mada  availabla  to  all  school  musicians  and  thair  directors 
through  thair  Council  Column  in  this  magazine.  Whatever  problems  you  may  en¬ 
counter  in  tha  mastery  of  your  instrument,— any  instrument,  brass,  reed,  string, 
percussion, — the  experts  in  this  group  will  freely  help  you.  If  it's  fingering  or  bowing 
a  difficult  passage;  phrasing  or  accenting;  interpreting  a  solo;— every  young  musi¬ 
cian  is  confronted  with  such  problems  and  sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the 
kalp  of  experienced  profeuional  musicians. 

Or  maybe  you  need  help  in  starting  a  school  dance  bend,  developing  a  stylo; 
or  finding  the  arrangements  just  right  for  your  combo.  We  will  help  you  plan  a 
program  for  a  special  occasion.  Our  entire  staff  of  arrangars  may  be  consulted  in 
any  medium. 

By  no  means  is  it  our  thought  to  exceed  or  substitute  the  fine  work  of  your  own 
teacher  and  director,  but  rather  to  augment  and  broaden  the  base  of  your  training. 
.  .To  the  Director  we  say  "this  is  YOUR  band.”  Use  tha  wide  scope  of  this  great 
organization  in  every  way  you  can.  Namas  will  not  be  indicated  in  published  replies, 
and  many  inquiries  will  ^  answered  by  personal  mail.  Our  entire  object  is  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  instrumental  instruction  in  the  schools  end  to  aid  the 
fullfilment  of  its  grand  purpose. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
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playing  for  military,  state  and  public 
functions.  This  is  the  practical  rea¬ 
son  for  its  existence,  but  the  symbolic 
reason  goes  even  deeper.  There  is  a 
spirit  imbedded  within  men  who  fly 
that  is  seldom  found  in  other  groups. 
Their  pride  in  their  organization  is 
limitless.  They  strive  for  the  best — 
the  second  best  is  not  good  enough. 
The  Air  Force  Band  is  one  of  the 
things  they  pride  themselves  in.  It 
is  their  band  .  .  .  their  organization 
.  .  .  the  country’s  flnest.  They  would 
have  it  no  other  way. 

One  is  bound  to  ask  the  reasons 
behind  the  Air  Force  Band’s  sudden 
rise  to  musical  fame.  The  main  rea¬ 
son  lies  behind  the  individual  musi¬ 
cians  themselves.  Their  experience, 
education,  and  general  musicianship 
are  responsible  for  the  high 'caliber 
of  their  music.  Take  115  artists  from 
every  fleld  of  music — the  Cincinnati 
Symphony,  the  Pryor  Band,  Woody 
Herman’s  Band,  and  the  Honolulu 
Symphony,  to  name  only  a  few — weld 
them  into  a  disciplined  military  unit, 
draw  upon  their  varied  backgrounds, 
and  imagination  and  versatility  in 
planning,  and  you  have  a  musical 
group  that  could  not  possibly  leave  an 
audience  unexcited.  The  result  has 
been  recognition  from  Main  Street, 
USA. 

The  question  of  discipline  within 
such  an  organization  has  offered  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  problem.  Musicians  do 
make  good  soldiers.  Any  man  who 
is  associated  with  a  symphony  *  or¬ 
chestra  knows  the  meaning  of  prac¬ 
tice,  rigorous  training  and  perhaps 
even  self-sacriflce.  The  road  to  musi¬ 
cal  fame  and  fortune  is  not  an  easy 
one.  It  requires  work  and  more  work. 

It  follows  then,  that  there  must  be 
reasons — concrete  reasons — why  the 
personnel  who  are  associated  with  the 
Air  Force  Band  have  chosen  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  service  rather  than  go 
back  to  civilian  jobs.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  democratic  principles 
upon  which  the  band  is  formed.  Every 
man  is  the  equal  of  the  other  and  his 
ideas  and  suggestions  are  considered 
as  meritorious  as  the  next  man’s. 
This  is  truly  an  organization  that 
functions  on  the  basis  that  two  heads 
are  better  than  one.  There  is  also  the 
matter  of  security.  The  primary  con¬ 
cern  of  every  human  being  is  to  be 
in  such  a  position  that  he  can  ade¬ 
quately  and  successfully  take  care  of 
himself  and  his  family.  You  will  And 
that  the  Air  Force  musicians  receive 
salaries  comparable  with  those  of 
civilians.  Their’s  is  not  a  thirteen- 
week  engagement,  but  a  fifty-two  week 
one — year  after  year. 

Perhaps  to  clarify  this  it  would  be 
well  to  question  some  of  the  men  in 
the  band  and  receive  first  hand  their 
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Major  George  Sollode  Howard 

Commanding  Officer  and  Conductor  of  the  Official  United  States  Air  Force  Band, 
only  recently  resigned  his  position  as  Director  of  the  Band  and  Orchestra  School  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College  to  accept  a  majority  in  the  Regular  Army  and  his 
present  position  as  Chief  of  the  Music  and  Radio  Section,  Headquarters,  Army  Air 
Forces,  as  well  as  being  in  charge  of  all  radio  and  concert  work  done  by  the  Air 
Force  Band.  •  .  .  With  recent  unification,  and  the  new  status  of  the  AAF,  Major 
Howard  feels  particularly  proud  to  be  the  leader  of  a  progressive  musical  group 
typical  of  the  new  and  progressive  Air  Force  it  serves.  It  is  his  belief  that  he  cannot 
only  render  a  greater  service  to  his  country  than  by  remaining  in  civilian  life,  but 
that  he  can  be  of  more  assistance  to  the  field  of  musical  education,  and  aid  to  a 
greater  extent  in  raising  musical  standards  universally. 


musical  organization  which  has  greater 
possibilitie.s  than  any  similar  organi¬ 
zation,  military  or  civilian,  in  the 
country.” 

T/Sgt.  Harold  Fleig,  oboist,  had 
this  to  say:  “I  joined  the  Air  Force 
Band  because  it  offers  year-round  em¬ 
ployment  and  good  fellowship  amid 
musical  surroundings.” 

There  is  still  another  reason  for 
the  continued  enlistment  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Air  Force  Band.  This  is 
a  reason  that  is  purely  musical — 
(Please  turn  to  page  33) 


reasons  for  remaining  in  the  service. 
For  instance,  T/Sgt.  Franklin  M. 
Biskey,  bassoonist,  remarked:  “I  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Air  Force  Band 
because  I  believe  the  Air  Force  Music 
Btaff  capable  of  producing  a  musical 
organization  which  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  best  radio  and  concert 
ensembles.” 

M/Sgt.  Norman  Irvine,  trombone 
soloist,  besides  liking  the  security  the 
Air  Force  Band  offers,  said:  "I  get 
great  satisfaction  from  the  feeling 
that  I  have  a  part  in  building  a  new 
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Just  live  years  out  of 
Los  Angeles  High  School 
piano  prodigy  Leonard  Pennario 
is  already  nearing  the  top 
of  the  professional  world  .  •  • 


At  14,  whan  ha  was  a  student  at 
Los  Angelas  High  School,  Leonard 
was  already  playing  concert  engage¬ 
ments  with  the  leading  symphonies. 


•  THE  CORRIDORS  surrounding 
Kraft  Music  Hall  (NBC’s  Hollywood 
Studios)  have  resounded  this  summer 
with  the  hrilliant  piano  offerings  of 
one  of  America’s  leading  concert  pi¬ 
anists — a  Ix)8  Angeles  high  school 
graduate  named  Leonard  Pennario. 
The  show,  starring  Nelson  Eddy,  fea¬ 
tures  Pennario  with  Robert  Arm- 
bruster  and  his  orchestra.  It  was 
heard  each  Thursday  evening  through 
the  summer  at  9:00  p.m.  PST  over 
NBC. 

Leonard  Pennario,  at  22,  is  rapidly 
carving  a  name  for  himself  in  the 
halls  of  music.  Exactly  ten  years  ago. 
at  the  age  of  12,  he  made  his  debut 
as  soloist  at  the  Texas  Centennial 
Exposition  in  Dallas  playing  Edvard 
Grieg’s  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Or¬ 
chestra. 

Buffalo,  New  York,  was  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  young  pianist.  It  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  his  home  for  the  first 
eleven  years  of  Leonard’s  life.  Then 
his  family  moved  to  Los  Angeles, 
where  they  still  reside. 

The  pianist’s  mother  says  that  as 
an  infant  her  son  refused  to  be  fed 
unless  accompanied  by  music.  By 
spending  hours  on  end  in  front  of  the 
phonograph,  he  learned  to  recognize 
the  different  musical  notes  and  the 
different  musical  instruments,  even 
before  he  learned  to  write  and  to 


Famous 
at  21 


read.  He  improvised  melodies  on  a 
toy  piano  in  kindergarten.  When  he 
was  six  and  a  half,  his  parents  sent 
him  to  a  piano  teacher,  Mr.  Edward 
G.  Fischer  of  Buffalo. 

Under  instruction,  Leonard’s  prog¬ 
ress  was  such  that  at  eight  he  was 
playing  complete  recital  programs.  At 
ten,  he  won  the  William  Daniels  Me¬ 
morial  Scholarship  for  Piano  and  The¬ 
ory.  Laura  Kelsey  then  became  his 
teacher.  At  twelve  he  made  his  afore¬ 
mentioned  debut  in  Dallas. 

The  year  following  his  phenomenal 
success  in  Dallas  Leonard  Pennario 
met  the  teacher  who  was  destined  to 
play  the  pivotal  role  in  his  unfolding 
career.  He  wa»  'the  distinguished 
American  pianist,  Guy  Maier,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  first  celebrated  two-piano 
team,  Maier  and  Pattison.  Under 
Maier’s  perceptive  direction,  the  boy 
matured  as  a  musician.  Under  his  di¬ 
rection.  too,  Pennario  scored  his  first 
major  triumph  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Otto  Klem¬ 
perer  conducting. 

Among  the  other  great  orchestras 
with  which  Pennario  appeared  in 
lapid  succession  in  his  early  teens 
were  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  the  Indianapolis 
Symphony,  the  Minneapolis  Sym¬ 
phony.  the  Denver  Symphony  and  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony.  He  en¬ 
larged  his  repertory  to  include  the 
concertos  of  Chopin.  Tschaikow- 
sky,  Liszt,  Saint-Saens,  Rachmaninoff, 
and  the  contemporary  British  com¬ 


Laonard  Pennario,  tha  22-yaar-old 
piano  virtuoso  who  thrilled  summer 
radio  audiences  on  the  Music  Hall 
Program  over  NBC  from  Hollywood. 

poser,  Arthur  Bliss.  Whatever  his 
vehicle,  the  effect  of  Leonard’s  per¬ 
formance  was  the  same.  Critics  were 
astounded  by  his  unique  combination 
of  virtuosity  and  musicality.  Audi¬ 
ences  arose  from  their  seats  and 
shouted  with  enthusiasm. 

I^eonard  graduated  from  Los  An¬ 
geles  High  School  in  1942  and  en¬ 
rolled  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  On  the  flood  tide  of  his 
career,  he  left  college  and  donned 
the  khaki  of  a  private  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
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Leonard  goes  over  fhe  script  with  his  fellow  performers  on  the  Music  Hall  Program, 
lyric  soprano  Nadine  Conner  and  singing  star  Nelson  "Shortnin'  Bread"  Eddy. 


members  of  tne  armed  forces  who, 
when  they  put  on  their  uniforms,  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  what  they  had  done  as 
civilians.  The  brilliant  young  pianist 
saw  service  as  a  staff  sergeant  in  the 
United  States  Army  in  India,  Burma 
and  China. 

For  three  years  Pennario  played 
hundreds  of  concerts  for  bis  fellow 
servicemen.  He  played  everything 
from  battered  uprights,  minus  half 
their  keys,  to  field  organs.  His  con¬ 
certs  were  outdoors  and  indoors,  in 
temperatures  ranging  from  ten  below 
zero  to  a  hundred  and  ten  in  the 
shade.  His  repertory  included  every¬ 
thing  from  the  three  “B’s”  to  boogie- 
woogie. 

He  has  received  letters  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  from  generals  right  down  the 
line  to  privates.  He  also  treasures 
the  compliments  of  Lily  Pons  and 
Andre  Kostelanetz,  who,  USO-touring 
the  Orient,  happened  to  hear  him  one 
night  in  Calcutta.  He  is  as  proud  of 
his  three  bronze  stars  as  he  is  of  any 
press  notice  during  his  career. 

Upon  leaving  the  Army,  Pennario 
resumed  the  brilliant  career  that  was 
interrupted  by  his  entrance  into  the 
Armed  Forces  three  years  before.  The 
richly-gifted  virtuoso  had  little  trouble 
obtaining  engagements  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  orchestras  of  the  United  States. 
His  first  season  as  a  civilian,  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1946-47,  was  crowded  with 
over  sixty  dates,  which  is  something 
that  few  concert  artists  can  boast.. 


In  his  spare  moments,  Leonard 
writes  music  and  is  making  quite  a 
name  for  himself  as  a  composer.  He 
has  been  featuring  these  selections  on 
his  tour  and  they  have  been  received 
enthusiastically.  His  first  was  Piano 
Concerto  in  D-Flat,  of  which  the  com¬ 
poser  gave  the  first  performance  with 
the  Pasadena  Symphony  Orchestra 


under  the  direction  of  Richard  Lert  In 
1940.  Next  on  the  list  are  two  smaller 
pieces  of  program  music:  “March  of 
the  Lunatics,”  for  piano  solo,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Sprague-Coleman  in  New 
York;  and  “Firefiies,”  for  two  pianos, 
published  by  Clayton-Summy  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  His  list  of  compositions  also 
includes  an  unpublished  "Ballade  in  G- 
Sharp  Minor,"  for  solo  piano. 

Ali  four  of  these  works  have  re¬ 
ceived  repeated  performances  but  the 
work  with  which  Pennario  has 
achieved  his  biggest  success  to  date 
is  his  “Midnight  on  the  Newport 
Cliffs.”  The  indirect  result  of  two 
recitals  the  artist  played  at  Newport. 
Rhode  Island,  in  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1941,  the  piece  is  the  most  popular 
encore  In  his  repertory. 

Leonard  is  completelj^  happy  now. 
He  is  playing  on  the  same  program 
with  two  of  his  favorite  singers,  sing¬ 
ing  star  Nelson  Eddy  and  lyric  so¬ 
prano  Nadine  Conner.  He  has  can¬ 
celled  his  other  concerts  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  but  is  leaving  on  tour  when 
Kraft  Music  Hall  goes  off  the  air  this 
month. 

Leonard  maintains  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  pursue  school  studies  as  well 
as  practicing  on  the  piano.  He  never 
shirked  his  school  studies  with  a  con¬ 
sequential  straight  “A”  report  card. 
He  says  that  a  solid  foundation  at 
school  helps  in  attaining  success. 

His  advice  to  young  hopefuls  is 
"Wait  for  the  breaks.  They  will  even¬ 
tually  come.  There  will  be  many 
times  when  a  young  musician  will  be¬ 
come  impatient  at  waiting  but,  in  the 
end,  he  will  get  what  he  deserves.” 


NEXT  miONTH  IN  THE  SCHOOL  IWUSICIAN 

'^disuwsmA  Jb 

cried  the  doctor.  "Not  a  DANCE  BAND!" 

"But  vesl"  said  Bandmaster  Jones,  "and  here's  why  ..."  Between 
chuckles,  you'll  find  out  why — in  Norman  L.  Merrifield's  amusing 
and  pertinent  playlet  in  next  month's  School  Musician.  Be  sure 
not  to  miss  it. 

And  you'll  also  want  to  read  .  .  . 

"How  to  Catch  Those  Golden  Geese” 

In  this  timely  feature,  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones  follows  up  our  Sep¬ 
tember  article  on  band  finances  with  a  new  slant  on  this  important 
subject. 

Walt!  There’s  more  — 

Yes,  there's  the  thrilling  pictorial  saga  of  the  triumphal  30-day 
Canadian  tour  made  by  the  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  High  ^hool  Band 
last  summer;  and  some  surprise  features  you'll  like.  And  there's 
page  after  page  crammed  with  the  kind  of  how-to-do-it  advice 
you  just  can't  afford  to  be  without. 

It's  all  yours  —  in  November's  SM. 
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When  You  Play  Your 

National  Anthem 

*'i3[aotUiUuL  J-akoruL 


Director  of  Bonds 
Michigan  State  College,  Lansing 


•  WITH  THE  APPROACHING 
AUTUMN  football  stadiums  through¬ 
out  the  nation  will  again  be  the  mecca 
for  thousands  of  football  fans  each 
week-end  until  Thanksgiving  Day  or 


American  Flag  and  the  playing  of  thft 
Star  Spangled  Banner. 

It’s  this  latter 'part  of  the  pre-game 
ceremony  that  more  often  than  not 
cause  many  people  to  think  of  school 


Leonard  Falcone 


fault  does  not  lie  with  whichever 
arrangements  bands  use  but  rather 
with  the  indifferent  manner  in  which 
they  play  the  music.  The  sins  com¬ 
mitted  are  several.  The  most  dis¬ 
turbing  one  is  the  booming  of  the  all- 
powerful  bass-drum  which  drowns  out 
the  entire  band.  Next  is  the  slovenly 
ensemble.  Third  is  the  great  variety 
of  tempi  used,  ranging  anywhere 
from  a  slow,  dirge-like  tempo  to  a 
fairly  fast  waltz. 

Why  there  should  be  such  a  state  of 
affairs  is  difficult  to  understand.  But 
whatever  the  reason  may  be,  the  fault 
is  mainly  that  of  the  directors.  When 
listening  to  a  poor  performance  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  one  wonders 
whether  the  director  has  or  feels  the 
deference  and  respect  toward  our  Na¬ 
tional  Anthem  which  it  deserves.  We 
need  not  be  concerned  with  the  depth 
or  lack  of  it  of  the  music,  nor  with 
its  too-wide  melodic  range  for  com¬ 
munity  singing.  These  are  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  music,  and  since  this  is  the 
music  chosen  as  our  National  An¬ 
them  U  should  be  the  duty  of  every 
director  to  prepare  and  play  the  music 
with  as  much  diligence  and  accuracy 
as  they  would  with  the  most  important 
selection  in  the  annual  concert.  To 


Evsryon*  rstpondt  with  respect  when  the  MSC  Bend  gives  with  the  National  Anthem. 


soon  thereafter.  At  most  football 
games  the  traditional  pre-game  cere¬ 
mony  will  be  continued,  with  bands 
parading  up  and  down  the  gridiron  to 
the  cheers  of  the  crowds  in  the 
stands,  followed  by  the  raising  of  the 


bands  as  rather  poor  cousins  of  the 
musical  family.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  people  who  feel,  like  the  writer, 
that  the  playing  of  our  National  An¬ 
them  by  some  of  our  school  bands 
leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired.  The 


Th«  hdichigsn  Staf*  Collag*  Band,  undar  Kdr.  Falcona's  baton,  It  ona  of  fha  proud  pottatslons  of  that  graaf  Music  Sfata. 
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their  inaccuraciee  should  be  excused. 
But  as  stated  before,  the  writer  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  fault  is  not  of 
the  players,  rather  it  is  due  to  the 
directors’  negligence  and  indifference. 
Nor  are  school  bands  ^alone  at  fault 
in  this  respect:  many  other  instru¬ 
mental  groups  are  equally  guilty  of 
this  offense.  Football  games  have 
been  chosen  to  illustrate  the  point 
solely  because  it  is  at  football  games 
that  the  largest  number  of  people  hear 
the  National  Anthem  performed.  But 
the  same  situation  holds  true  at  con¬ 
certs  and  other  events. 

Needless  to  say,  a  good  perform- 


be  sure,  the  music  is  well  within  the 
tt‘chnical  ability  of  .young  players, 
|)rovided,  of  course,  that  the  players 
are  well  trained  in  the 'fundamentals 
of  good  tone  and  clean  ensemble 
playing. 

There  is  no  intention  here  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  certain  interpretation  of  the 
music.  Every  musician  has  his  own 
preference.  One  interpretation  may 
well  be  as  good  as  another  if  each 
one  is  based  on  good  musical  sense. 
The  point  in  question  deals  specifi- 
rally  with  the  actual  playing  of  the 
.National  Anthem.  But  while  there 
is  no  desire  to  suggest  a  specific  in¬ 
terpretation  surely  the  following  fun¬ 
damental  elements  are  good  factors  to 
consider  in  the  playing  of  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner.  First  (The  Bass 
Drum).  Let’s  keep  the  bass  drum 
where  it  belongs — in  the  background. 
The  volume  of  sound  of  the  bass  drum 
should  be  barely  audible — just  enough 
to  enhance  the  basic  ryhthm  of  the 
music  but  never  loud  enough  to  drown 
out  any  one  section  of  the  band.  Sec¬ 
ond  (Ensemble).  Play  the  melody  and 
the  chords  in  the  first  and  third  parts 
with  a  full  and  well  sustained  tone 
(not  loud  or  blatant),  allowing  only 
a  slight  separation  of  tone  between 
the  chords.  Be  sure  there  is  good 
balance.  Avoid  sharp  or  harsh  at¬ 
tacks,  rather  make  the  attacks  round 
by  using  a  semi-soft  tongue.  Third 
(Tempo).  This  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
and  preference.  However  it  is  rea¬ 
sonably  safe  to  say  that  a  speed  of 
about  120  would  not  impair  the 
music  nor  be  subject  to  serious  criti¬ 
cism.  With  the  exception  of  the  fer- 
matas  (holds)  toward  the  end  of  the 
third  part,  the  tempo  should  be  quite 
steady  throughout.  The  melody  in  the 
middle  (second)  part  requires  a 
smooth  (legato)  style,  while  the  flow 
of  tone  of  the  harmonic  background 
should  be  practically  continuous.  The 
volume  of  tone,  while  not  loud,  should 
be  full  and  rather  vigorous. 

The  matter  of  dynamics  is  difficult 
to  indicate  by  the  conventional  signs 
ot  fs  and  ps  which  have  only  a  rela¬ 
tive  meaning  and  are  subject  to  per¬ 
sonal  opinion.  However,  dynamics,  as 
well  as  tempo,  should  have  sufficient 
energy,  vigor,  and  progressive  move¬ 
ment  to  give  the  music  a  stirring  and 
uplifting  effect. 

It  is  a  source  of  surprise  to  the 
writer  that  the  many  poor  perform¬ 
ances  of  our  National  Anthem  never 
seem  to  excite  any  resentment  or 
criticism  from  the  general  public.  Per¬ 
haps  this  seeming  indifference  of  the 
public  is  due  to  the  mistaken  sup¬ 
position  that  school  bands  are  made 
up  of  immature  players,  consequently 


ance  of  our  National  Anthem  not  only 
ennobles  the  meaning  and  spirit  of 
the  song,  but,  like  any  other  good 
deed,  it  gives  the  performers  that  per¬ 
sonal  sense  of  satisfaction  and  pride 
which  comes  with  the  realization  of 
having  done  something  well.  Why  not 
begin  the  new  school  year  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  performance  of  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner? 
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TRUMPET 


TROMBONE 


More  and  more  users  are  talking  about  the  new 
Getzens  .  .  .  enjoying  the  great  satisfaction  of 
possessing  Getzens. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  unusual  preference 
for  Getzens?  It  is  their  exceptional  tone  quality, 
plus  new  achievements  in  design  and  construction 
...  at  low  cost! 

Your  local  music  dealer  will  be  pleased  to  show 
you  the  new  model  Getzens.  See  him — ask  him  to 
let  you  try  the  cornet,  trumpet  or  trombone,  which¬ 
ever  is  the  instrument  of  your  choice. 

Remember — Getzen  manufactures  no 
"Second  Line”  instruments  ...  all 
Getzen  instruments  are  "First  Line.” 


Cornet, 

Trumpet 


^  Trombone 
Complete  with  Cate 
All  three  instruments 
ate  obtainable  with 
either  gold  lacquer,  or 
silver  with  gold  bell. 


See  your  dealer  SOW 
or  u/rite  for  folder 


Ocfobnr,  1947 


Pleaee  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine 


THE 

FOOTBALL 

BAND 


The  Inside  Story  By  Josef  F.  Wright 
Based  on  an  Interview  with 

WjcuJl  dUruLbuf, 

Director  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Football  Band 


•  THE  FOOTBALL  BAND  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  as  at  hundreds 
of  other  universities  and  colleges,  and 
at  countless  high  schools  throughout 
the  country,  has  become  a  standard 
feature  of  the  football  game.  Just 
when,  it  became  a  feature  is  hard  to 
say,  for  there  has  been  a  band  at  the 
University  almost  since  the  founding 
of  the  institution  shortly  after  the 
Civil  War.  In  the  early  days  its  func¬ 
tion  at  football  games  was  probably 
limited  largely  to  bursts  of  musical 
enthusiasm  from  the  sidelines  and 
perhaps  leading  a  snake-dance  parade 
through  the  campus  and  downtown 
after  a  particularly  tumultuous  vic¬ 
tory  by  the  home  team.  Later  the 
band  had  the  temerity  to  take  to  the 
playing  field  before  the  game  or  be¬ 
tween  the  halves  to  assert  its  musical¬ 
marching.  school-spiriting  cheer  to  the 
better  advantage  of  both  itself  and 
the  spectators. 

The  germ  of  the  Football  Band  fea¬ 
ture  at  Illinois  was  probably  born  in 
the  years  before  the  first  World  War 
when  Albert  Austin  Harding,  Director 
of  University  Bands  since  1905,  had 
the  band  shape  the  symbolic  block  “I” 
and  then  the  complete  word,  “ILLINI”, 
playing  the  school  songs  and  as  a 
sudden  inspiration  singing  "Hail  to 
the  Orange”  in  a  cappella  harmony. 
Those  formations  and  that  singing 
have  become  a  traditional  part  and 
climax  of  every  Illini  bafld  football 
performance. 

Since  1934  Mark  H.  Hindsley,  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  bands,  has  been  di¬ 
rector  of  the  football  band.  He  came 
to  Illinois  from  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio,  where  he  had  developed  a  na¬ 
tional  first  division  band  in  both 
concert  playing  and  marching. 


Dr.  Harding  (I•B),  vataran  diraclor 
of  bands  at  tba  Univarsity  of  Illinois, 
and  Prof.  Mark  H.  Hindslay,  diractor 
of  tba  football  band,  inspect  tba  naw 
uniform  salactad  by  thorn  to  bo  worn 
this  fall  by  tha  University's  bandsman. 

Bands  have  always  marched  and 
have  always  played  martial  music, 
and  the  power  of  that  combination 
to  incite  to  valor  and  victory  has  long 
been  recognized.  In  the  past  few  dec¬ 


ades  the  band  has  expanded  its  versa¬ 
tility  in  both  playing  and  marching, 
and  with  its  increased  technics  it  is 
especially  well  equipped  to  respond 
to  the  popular  pulse,  to  highlight 
many  an  occasion.  This  recent  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  band  has  come  about 
with  the  tremendous  growth  of  music 
education  in  our  public  schools,  and 
the  band’s  performances  in  their  ideal 
sense  are  but  by-products  of  the 
.music  education  program.  Its  appear¬ 
ances  at  football  games  are  not  only 
a  major  contribution  to  the  sport  and 
to  the  sports-minded  public,  but  also 
are  a  potent  factor  in  making  band 
and  other  music  participation  vital 
and  appealing  and  accomplishing  some 
of  its  musical  and  educational  objec¬ 
tives.  In  other  words,  you  like  to  see 
and  hear  the  band  at  football  games: 
the  band  is  appreciative  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  ot  displaying  their  achieve¬ 
ments  before  large  audiences  in  a 
favorable  atmosphere.  It  is  only  nat¬ 
ural  that  the  two  should  get  together. 

The  University  of  Illinois  Bands  by 
no  means  exist  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  marching  and  playing  in  the  sta¬ 
dium.  The  peak  of  the  Bands  Depart¬ 
ment,  a  separate  administrative  and 
academic  unit  which  complements  the 
curricula  of  both  the  Music  School 
and  the  Military  Department,  is  the 
Concert  Band  of  125  members  which 
studies  and  performs  each  year  a 
large  amount  of  symphonic  literature 


Hailed  as  one  ot  the  greatest 
marching  organizations  that  ever 
graced  a  gridiron,  the  colorful 
Illinois  Football  Band  is  a 
musical-military  group  without  a  peer. 

Here,  in  an  exclusive  feature, 
the  SM  gives  you  an  over-the-shoulder 
peek  at  this  top-notch  band  and 
its  director  as  they  go  to  work  . . . 
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of  the  highest  order,  much  of  it  mod¬ 
ern  orchestral  works  in  transcription 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Harding.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  are  normally  a  First  Regi¬ 
mental  Band  of  100  and  a  Second 
Regimental  Band  of  125,  which  also 
are  primarily  concert  bands  spending 
most  of  their  time  in  purely  musical 
pursuits.  Membership  in  each  of  the 
bands  is  determined  by  tryout,  and 
chosen  from  a  much  larger  total  num¬ 
ber  of  applicants. 

It  is  from  the  Concert  and  First 
Regimental  Bands  that  the  Football 
Band  is  selected,  a  175-piece  unit 
since  1934.  It  is  this  band  that  plays 
for  home  games  and  makes  trips  to 
certain  out-of-town  contests.  At  the 
Dads’  Day  game  at  home  each  year  it 
is  customary  for  the  combined  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  three  regular  bands  to 
perform  as  one  unit,  a  350-piece  aggre¬ 
gation  which  in  its  march  down  the 
playing  field  covers  half  the  field’s 
length  and  three-fourths  its  width. 

The  emphasis  on  musical  perform¬ 
ance  in  each  of  the  separate  year- 
around  bands  is  retained  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  Football  Band  and  in  the 
development  of  its  game  programs. 
Stress  is  also  placed  on  marching 
fundamentals,  and  in  the  limited  time 
available  for  drills,  the  band  tries  to 
secure  the  best  possible  carriage, 
alignment  and  precision.  Music  and 
marching  are  used  to  enhance  each 
other.  The  pre-game  and  between- 
halves  parade  programs  are  built  on 
a  series  of  formations  of  letters  and 
other  symbols,  with  straight  marching 
used  only  to  proceed  from  one  to  an¬ 
other.  Every  formation  has  its  musical 
counterpart,  to  illustrate  the  motif 
and  complete  the  painting  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Sometimes  the  formation  plan 
suggests  the  music  to  be  used,  at  other 
times  an  appropriate  musical  idea 
suggests  the  formation.  But  some¬ 
where  in  the  program  there  is  always 
a  short  and  distinctive  musical  fea¬ 
ture,  with  or  without  benefit  of  for¬ 
mation;  a  pause  to  bring  musical  per- 


One  of  fh.  largest  and  most  famous 
of  all  the  great  university  bands  Is 
this  one  at  Illinois  where  Or.  Albert 
Austin  Harding  Is  Director  of  Bands 
and  his  two  assistants,  Mark  HIndslay 
and  Clarence  SawhIII  stage  the  great¬ 
est  amateur  football  band  shows  In  all 
the  land. 

Above,  a  salute  to  the  fighting  Irish 
Is  this  band-made  replica  of  the 
great  Golden  Dome  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame. 

Second.  Mr.  HIndsley's  great  foot¬ 
ball  band  often  numbers  wall  over 
300.  The  formation  of  "llllnl"  warms 
the  hearts  of  the  home  student  body. 
Three.  Framed  with  a  big  block  "I" 
Is  the  word  LOYALTY. 

Four.  This  pronoun  Is  really  solid. 
Five.  The  Memorial  Stadium  at  Ur- 
bana-Champalgn  Is  one  of  the  Na¬ 
tion's  best  In  the  amateur  field. 
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formance  and  music  for  its  own  sake 
into  the  spotiight. 

There  are  a  number  of  basic  tech¬ 
nics  empioyed  in  the  pianning  of  the 
performance.  In  the  band’s  reguiar 
marching  formation  the  men  are 
spaced  two  and  one-half  yards  apart — 
two  men  to  each  five  yards.  In  for¬ 
mations  of  letters  or  picture  symbols 
this  spacing  may  be  retained  in  ver¬ 
tical  lines,  but  ordinarily  must  be 
reduced  by  at  least  half  in  horizontal 
lines  and  proportionately  in  diagonals 
or  curves.  Perspective  from  the  stands 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  and 
the  formation  plotted  to  show  detail 
from  all  angles.  (Side-line  boxes  and 
the  lower  rows  of  seats  will  always 
be  poor  points  of  vantage  from  which 
to  view  band  formations,  however.) 

In  its  marching  the  band  takes  30- 
inch  steps,  six  steps  to  five  yards,  at 
a  cadence  of  approximately  138  steps 
to  the  minute.  Amount  of  music  is 
figured  on  the  number  of  steps  re¬ 
quired  to  move  from  one  position  or 
formation  to  the  next.  The  forma¬ 
tions  themselves  are  made  at  prede¬ 
termined  places  in  the  music  to  syn¬ 
chronize  the  total  effect,  and  without 
interruption  by  extraneous  and  dis¬ 
tracting  signals. 

Every  formation  requires  a  chart, 
which  is  mimeographed  and  a  copy 
given  to  each  member.  The  chart 
shows  the  position  by  numbers  of 
every  man  in  the  normal  marching 
formation  or  sub-formation,  with  a 
line  tracing  his  movement  to  his 
place  in  the  special  formation  which 
is  indicated  by  a  circle.  The  bands¬ 
man  has  the  yard  lines  on  the  chart 
and  on  the  practice  field,  plus  the 
positions  of  his  mates  to  guide  him. 
Once  the  chart  is  successfully  made 
there  is  little  difficulty  or  time  in¬ 
volved  in  teaching  the  band  the  for¬ 
mation  itself.  Considerable  practice 
is  required,  however,  for  each  man  to 
coordinate  the  factors  of  reading  his 
music,  playing  his  instrument,  step¬ 
ping  off  at  the  right  time,  guiding 
right  and  left,  covering  down  in  file, 
going  to  the  proper  spot,  and  ex¬ 
ecuting  a  clean  halt. 

Program  material  is  derived  from 
the  respects  the  band  wishes  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  visiting  school  and  its 
own  university,  from  recognition  of 
any  special  occasion  connected  with 
the  game  or  in  the  public  mind,  and 
then — if  there  is  any  time  left — from 
anything  which  fancy  and  realism  may 
combine  to  make  practicable.  From 
these  sources  have  come  the  growing 
Iowa  Cornstalk,  the  rolling  Ohio  Auto, 
the  Michigan  Wolverine,  the  Waving 
Flag  for  Old  Chicago,  Notre  Dame’s 
Golden  Dome,  the  Cannon  with  shells 


25  yd 


30  yd 


35  yd 


40  yd 


45  yd 


50  yd 


45  yd 


iO  yd 


35  yd 


30  yd 


25  yd 
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fired  and  bursting  to  spell  A-R-M-Y, 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  fuli  color, 
the  Clock  which  tells  exact  time,  the 
Veteran’s  Discharge  Embiem,  and 
many  other  formations  with  their 
musical  sequences,  which  to  the  Illini 
have  become  somewhat  classic.  In 
any  one  of  them  the  touch  may 
have  been  either  light  or  serious,  but 


there  is  always  an  endeavor  to  faith¬ 
fully  represent  and  pay  tribute  to 
our  great  institutions,  educational  or 
otherwise,  with  the  finest  playing, 
marching  and  singing  of  which  the 
band  is  capable. 

And  what  does  the  band  do  when 
time  is  in  and  the  game  is  on?  Just 
take  a  look  at  the  boys  sometime 


when  the  team  is  making  a  goal-line 
stand  or  is  touchbound  bound.  You'll 
be  able  to  see  what’s  going  on,  and 
unless  your  own  crowd  is  making  a 
lot  of  noise  you’ll  be  able  to  hear  it, 
too,  only  now  the  boys  won’t  always 
be  using  their  instruments — more  of¬ 
ten  it  will  be  their  vocal  chords.  That 
is  the  Football  Band! 
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OBJECTIVES 

of  the 

High  School  Band 


By  dAihiVL  3L.  JjutichttL 

Director  of  Bond 

Western  Illinois  State  Teochers  College 
Macomb,  Illinois 


•  THE  BEGINNING  OF  ANOTHER 
SCHOOL  YEAR  is  a  particularly  good 
time  to  ask  ourselves  as  band  direc¬ 
tors,  “What  are  we  going  to  try  to 
do  this  year?’’  Do  we  have  a  definite 
program  for  the  year’s  activities  in 
mind,  or  are  we  Just  going  to  spend 
the  next  nine  months  in  a  hit-or-miss 
fashion?  Do  we  have  some  general 
and  specific  objectives  in  mind 
which  we  hope  to  accomplish  during 
the  course  of  the  year’s  work? 

There  should  be  no  question  as  to 
the  advisability  of  knowing  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.  We  would  hesitate 
starting  on  a  long  Journey  without 
a  road  map,  unless  we  didn’t  have 
a  definite  destination  in  mind.  How¬ 
ever,  when  we  are  interested  in  the 
fastest  route  between  two  points,  we 
consult  a  road  map,  and  follow  a  sug¬ 
gested  course.  So  it  should  be  with 
our  work  in  instrumental  music.  If 
we  are  really  interested  in  a  workable 
program  which  will  progress  through¬ 
out  the  year,  then  we  must  establish 
some  aims  and  objectives  for  our 
work.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  suggest  some  workable  aims  for  a 
high  school  instrumental  music  pro¬ 
gram. 

College  and  university  band  direc¬ 


tors  recently  recognized  the  need  for 
a  definite  statement  of  aims  and  ob¬ 
jectives.  As  a  result,  a  simple,  con¬ 
cise  but  complete  statement  of  pur¬ 
pose  was  agreed  upon  at  a  Chicago 
meeting  last  December.  Their  state¬ 
ment  presents  a  further  challenge  for 
high  school  instrumental  teachers  to 
do  some  serious  thinking  in  the  area 
of  aims  and  objectives. 

While  aims  are  usually  thought  of 
as  being  in  the  area  of  theory,  they 
actually  should  be  reflected  in  prac¬ 
tice.  In  some  schools,  the  aim  end 
sole  aim  of  the  band  is  to  win  a  first 
division  rating  in  the  annual  contest. 
Such  an  aim  results  in  a  limited  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  students  being  handi¬ 
capped  from  a  lack  of  contact  with 
other  aspects  of  a  well-rounded  in¬ 
strumental  program.  Too  often  the 
concert  band  is  penalized  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  marching  band,  and  vice 
versa.  In  our  opinion,  the  well 
rounded  program  far  a  high  school 
band  should  be  built  on  the  premise 
that  the  band  is  a  service  organiza¬ 
tion.  Its  aim  should  be  service  to 
the  band  members,  to  the  school  and 
to  the  community  at  large. 

As  far  as  our  students  are  con¬ 
cerned,  our  main  aim  and  goal  should 


be  the  development  of  a  true  appre¬ 
ciation  for  music.  The  basic  aim 
realized,  would  mean  that  students 
would  be  more  interested  in  and 
have  a  deeper  appreciation  for  music 
after  they  have  been  members  of  our 
high  school  instrumental  groups.  We 
also  want  this  interest  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  carry  over  into  their  adult 
life.  We  want  them  to  develop  cri¬ 
teria  for  determining  good  and  bad 
music  and  they  shoulii  be  exposed  to 
both  types  in  the  high  school  band. 
Some  people  will  misinterpret  this  to 
mean  classical  vs.  popular  music. 
Such  is  not  the  intention  in  classifying 
music  as  good  and  bad.  What  we 
wish  to  develop  Is  a  sense  of  Judging 
music  based  upon  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  music,  its  form,  theory, 
etc. 

We  should  take  the  student’s  in¬ 
terest  into  consideration  in  our  se¬ 
lection  of  music.  Many  directors 
think  that  the  students  will  naturally 
like  the  types  of  music  that  the 
director  likes,  giving  little  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  interests  of  the  individual 
student.  Possibly  one  reason  for  high 
mortality  among  high  school  band 
members  is  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  exposed  to  interesting  music.  A 
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Are  you  aiming  your 
instrumental  bow  at  a 
definite  target  this  year  .  •  • 
or  just  shooting  hit-or-miss? 
Here's  a  workable  program 
that  will  score  a  bull's-eye 
for  your  band  next  spring  . . . 


device  which  helps  build  up  interest 
is  the  playing  of  all-request  pro¬ 
grams  for  high  school  assemblies. 
Many  bands  follow  the  practice  of 
allowing  the  seniors  to  select  the 
repertoire  for  the  last  month  of 
school,  giving  them  the  opportunity 
of  playing  the  numbers  that  inter¬ 
ested  them  the  most  during  their 
school  career.  An  all-senior  band 
members'  request  program  is  another 
possibility. 

Music  that  will  meet  the  possible 
future  vocational  needs  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  included  in  the 
band’s  repertoire.  Some  students 
will  be  thinking  of  radio  and  dance 
band  orchestras  as  possible  voca¬ 
tional  fields.  They  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  piaying  music  in 
the  modern  idiom  and  learning  to 
play  it  correctly  and  in  the  proper 
style.  Others  will  be  thinking  of 
symphony  orchestras  and  music 
should  be  used  for  their  benefit. 

Original  music  by  the  students 
should  be  used  whenever  possible. 
Mr.  Paul  Morrison  at  Quincy,  Illi¬ 
nois,  is  one  of  several  directors  who 
try  to  include  an  original  march  or 
student-composed  march  on  each  con¬ 
cert.  Several  of  the  compositions 
have  been  heard  by  this  writer,  and 
they  show  considerable  merit.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  many  bands  will  not  have 
members  who  are  talented  or  am¬ 
bitious  enough  to  attempt  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  a  march  or  similar  selections, 
but  encouragement  should  be  given 
those  who  are  interested. 

The  supreme  test  in  deciding 
whether  we  are  serving  our  students 
adequately  will  come  in  later  life. 
If  our  students  sho^  a  continued  in¬ 
terest  in  music,  then  we  can  rightly 
claim  that  we  are  accomplishing  a 
worthwhile  goal.  However,  should 
the  opposite  be  the  case,  and  stu¬ 
dents  fail  to  utilize  their  training, 
then  possibly  we  should  re-examine 
our  program  to  see  wherein  it  is  lack¬ 
ing. 

The  band  has  obvious  responsibili¬ 
ties  towards  its  school.  Both  the 
marching  and  the  concert  band  have 


certain  obligations.  However,  the 
question  arises,  are  we  meeting  our 
responsibility  if  we  merely  do  the 
obvious  things?  I  think  not.  In  cer¬ 
tain  other  areas  the  band  shouid  as¬ 
sume  a  definite  role  of  leadership. 

Under  the  classification  of  the  not- 
so-obvious  appearance,  we  might 
consider  the  high  school  assemblies. 
Most  bands  present  several  concerts 
to  their  student  body  each  year.  We 
should  attempt  to  do  something  dif¬ 
ferent  in  these  programs,  something 
which  will  give  the  band  the  recogni¬ 
tion  it  draerves  and  at  the  same  time 
utilizes  the  versatility  of  the  band. 
Staging,  lighting  effects,  program 
notes,  use  of  dramatizations,  etc., 
should  be  included  which  will  make 
the  program  more  than  just  another 
concert.  In  other  words,  the  high 
school  assembly  gives  us  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  “let  our  hair  down.” 

Our  appearance  at  athletic  contests 
should  also  come  under  the  heading  of 
the  not-so-obvious  appearances.  Usu¬ 
ally  we  band  directors  say  we  don’t 
have  time  to  spend  working  out 
drills  for  football  and  basketball 
games  because  we  are  busy  working 
on  something  else.  Possibly  we 
should  take  time  to  evaluate  our  ac- 
tivities  and  decide  which  appearances 
really  count,  and  then  spend  more 
time  preparing  for  them.  The  use  of 
the  loud  speaker  system  has  increased 
the  range  of  possible  activities  for 
both  football  and  basketball  games. 
The  use  of  student  talent  in  present¬ 
ing  half-time  vaudeville  stunts  should 
be  encouraged.  Pep  yells  with  band 
and  student  body  should  be  worked 
out.  Many  other  possibilities  have  not 
yet  been  explored  in  this  area  and 
the  progressive  band  director  will  do 
a  lot  of  thinking  about  this  aspect  of 
serving  the  school. 

Service  to  the  community  should  be 
on  the  voluntary  basis.  The  band 
should  appear  before  the  public  fre¬ 
quently  and  should  always  make  an 
acceptable  appearance.  Music  which 
can  be  played  well  should  be  used, 
even  If  it  is  below  the  caliber  of  the 
music  the  hand  is  capable  of  playing. 


Requests  for  'public  performances 
should  be  cheerfully  acknowledged 
and  accepted  if  at  all  possible.  Don’t 
forget  that  the  service  clubs  are 
likely  sources  of  needed  money  for 
a  much  needed  instrument.  Many 
service  clubs  actively  support  a  high 
school  group.  In  some  cases  the 
Rotary  Club  sponsors  the  instrumen¬ 
tal  department  and  the  Kiwanis  Club 
sponsors  the  vocal  organizations  of 
the  local  high  sdiool.  The  band  di¬ 
rector  must  also  remember  that  when 
the  band  plays  outside  of  town,  they 
are  not  only  representing  the  school 
but  also  the  community. 

A  much  neglected  area  is  that  of 
public  relations.  Too  often  we  are 
afraid  to  tell  the  people  what  we 
are  doing — maybe  because  we  are  not 
doing  anything.  A  wide-awake  bend 
director,  will  keep  bis  groups  before 
the  public.  New  instruments  will  be 
demonstrated  to  various  groups  and 
pictures  shown  in  the  papers.  In¬ 
teresting  sidelights  about  the  band’s 
activities  should  also  be  made  publk-. 
Build-up  of  a  certain  marching 
maneuver  will  help  draw  the  attention 
of  a  football  crowd  toward  the  band’s 
activities.  One  director  stated  a 
band  should  try  to  have  at  least  an 
average  of  12  inches  of  newspaper 
copy  each  week  during  the  school 
year.  This  estimate  will  be  a  little 
high  except  for  the  very  active  band, 
but  no  doubt  we  should  do  more 
than  most  o<  us  are  doing  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

Sponsoring  band  clinics  and  fes¬ 
tivals  and  bringing  guest  directors 
and  performers  to  the  community,  will 
help  the  band’s  prestige  within  the 
(immunity.  And,  it  will  provide  an 
activity  in  which  the  students  will 
show  a  considerable  amount  of  in¬ 
terest. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  tried  to  point 
out  that  a  band  exists  to  serve  its 
members,  its  school  and  its  commu¬ 
nity.  It  should  serve  its  students  by 
meeting  their  needs  and  utilizing 
their  interests.  It  should  serve  its 
school  by  focusing  school  spirit  and 
acting  as  a  leader  in  school  activi¬ 
ties.  To  its  community,  the  band 
should  serve  as  a  voluntary  group, 
eager  to  help  and  assist  in  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  community  life. 

Now,  at  the  start  of  another  school 
year,  would  be  a  good  time  to  evalu¬ 
ate  your  own  program.  What  are 
you  going  to  try  to  do  this  coming 
year?  Possibly  you  have  other  defi¬ 
nite  aims  in  mind  and  are  meeting 
them.  If  not,  evaluate  your  program  in 
terms  of  the  criteria  suggested  in  this 
article.  As  band  directors,  let’s  know 
where  we  are  going,  and  then  get 
there. 
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Favorite  Medleys 

for  All  Occasions 

Bit*  of  Old  Time  Hit* — Medley 
No.  1  end  2  Combined. 
Arranged  by  Geo.  Reeg 
CoHlains; 

Hail  Hail  the  Ganas  Alt  Here. 

We  Wont  Go  Home  Till  Mominx. 

When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Horae. 
Sailing,  Sailing. 

Bogle  Call. 

Rea,  White  and  Blue. 

MarchiM  Throwh  Georgia. 

Battle  Cnr  of  Freedom. 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home. 

Dixie  Land. 

Yankee  Doodle. 

Full  Band  |2.'>0  Full  Orchestra  $1.25 
Bit*  of  Old  Time  Hit* — Medley 
No.  3  and  4  Combined.  Arr.  by  Reeg. 

CoMtaiiu ; 

Garry  Owen. 

St.  Patrick’s  Day. 

Irish  Washerwoman. 

Pop  Goes  the  Weasel. 

Wearing  of  the  Green. 

Arkansas  Traveler. 

Fisher's  Hornpipe. 

Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Old  Folks  at  Home. 

Annie  Laurie. 

Oirl  I  Uft  Behind  Me. 

Turkey  in  the  Straw. 

Reuben,  Reuben. 

Full  Band  $3.00  Full  Orchestra  $1.25 
Bit*  of  Old  Time  Hit* — Medley 
No.  S  and  6  Combined. 
.\rranged  by  Louis  Panella 
Ci»Uaiiu; 

Funiculi  Funicula. 

A  Frangesa. 

Glory,  Glory  Hallelujah. 

How  Dry  I  Am. 

Jingle  Bells. 

Anvil  Chorus. 

Anvil  Polka. 

Orpheus. 

You’re  in  the  Army  Now. 

Solomon  Levi. 

Long,  Long  Ago. 

Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp. 

Oh  Susanna. 

Jig- 

Band  and  Orchestra  in  Same  Key. 
Playable  in  combination. 

Full  Band  $2.50  Full  Orchestra  $1.25 

Th***  MoiUeys  make  a  big  hit  whenever 
played.  Can  be  used  for  Novelties,  Square 
Danee*  or  Paul  Jones.  Useful  for  all 
Occasions.  Send  for  copies  today. 

Volkwrin  Catalog  No.  9 
tent  free  upon  request. 

Volkwein  Bros.,  bic. 

Music  Publishers 
'  PITTSBURGH  22.  PA. 
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Your  SM  Columnists  Are 
at  Your  Service.  Let  Them  Help  You 


youh  Shaaik!  C^nJtfioi 9i 

By  Alired  Barto 
407  S.  22  St. 

Allentown,  Pa. 

★  ★ 


Applied  Breath  Control  is  a  mastered 
and  mentally  directed  execution  of  air  that 
is  distributed  with  applied  concentration. 
Some  musicians  do  not  consider  the  value 
of  proper  breathing  and  breath  control  in 
accordance  with  their  circumstances  and 
Anally,  their  development  is  to  the  nega¬ 
tive. 

In  a  recent  article,  I  have  stated, 
“Breathing  is  taken  for  granted  by  most 
people  and  if  an  effort  is  not  taken  to 
further  develop  applied  breathing  and 
breath  control,  the  results  will  prove  a 
decline  In  progress.’’ 

The  air  sacs  In  the  lungs  are  many  and 
InAation  of  these  sacs  must  be  entirely 
exercised  through  the  correct  utilization 
of  deep  and  proper  breathing.  If  a  con¬ 
trary  motive  to  develop  the  lungs  and 
diaphragm  is  taken,  your  category  of  a 
mediocre  musician  is  established  and  rub¬ 
ber  stamped. 

Proper  breathing  has  a  direct  inAuence 
over  the  nervous  system  and  this  positive 
action  will  Improve  your  health  and  make 
interpretation  of  song  on  a  par  with  the 
great  artists. 

Mentally  directed  applied  breath  control 
and  alert  execution  must  be  enforced  as 
soon  as  the  student  begins  his  musical 
career.  He  must  be  inspired  and  encour¬ 
aged  along  the  principles  of  common 
sense  and  honest  progress. 

Let  us  face  some  common  sense  facts. 
The  generator  in  electricity  is  the  source 
of  supply  for  power  and  control.  The 
locomotive  is  run  by  steam  which  is  the 
source  of  developed  compression. 

The  lungs  are  the  source  of  supply  of 
air  for  vocalists  and  players  of  wind  In¬ 
struments.  Therefore,  without  this  source 
of  air  supply,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
speak,  sing,  play  or  live.  The  value  of 
developing  and  controlling  the  breath,  is 
the  basic  motive  and  source  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  all  talent  concerned,  it  is  the 
power  behind  the  talent. 

RELAXATION  —  Flveryone  who  has 
studied  music  has  been  told  to  relax. 
There  are  three  types  of  relaxation,  lazy, 
forceful  and  proper.  The  lazy  type  is  one 
who  relaxes  beyond  a  natural  physical 
support.  This  is  a  voluntary  effort  to 
practically  collapse  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body.  The  results  of  this  negative  effort 
will  make  the  tone  weak  and  the  inter¬ 
pretations  will  be  of  a  contrary  nature, 
in  fact  all  phases  of  execution  will  be 
amateurish. 

The  forceful  type  will  have  an  over 
exerted  and  tensed  muscular  production. 
This  type  Is  extreme  and  follows  beyond 
a  natural  support  and  also  antagonizes 
the  nervous  and  muscular  system  which 
produces  an  exertion  that  will  fatigue 
the  musician  in  a  short  while.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  production  are  short  lived 
and  this  musician  will  go  to  extremes  to 
produce  a  desired  effect  regardless  of  his 
physical  strength. 

The  proper  type  of  relaxation  is  to  sup¬ 
port  all  execution  within  the  conffne  of 
the  individual’s  physical  makeup.  To  stay 
within  a  natural  emotional  Interpretation 


and  to  contract  the  diaphragm  when 
phrases  and  lengthy  passages  become  diAl- 
cult  or  when  any  difficult  situations  arise. 
Concentrate  entirely  on  proper  respira¬ 
tory  diaphragmatic  support.  Stand  erect, 
sit  erect,  breath  correctly  and  let  the 
lungs  and  the  diaphragm  expand  and 
contract  effectively.  Don’t  raise  the 
shoulders.  If  you  do,  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest,  shoulders  and 
neck  will  be  tensed.  This  will  make 
properly  relaxed  execution  very  difflcuU. 

If  there  is  any  part  of  this  article  or 
previous  articles  that  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand,  contact  me  and  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  answer  your  questions. 

(Breath  control  is  entirely  essential  to 
every  musician.  It  is  one  of  the  skills, 
the  lack  of  which  has  stopped  many  a 
wind  instrumentalist.  Dr.  Barto,  famous 
author  and  lecturer  on  the  subject  has 
kindly  offered  to  help  students  and  teach¬ 
ers — readers  of  The  SCH<X)D  MUSICIAN 
—in  the  mastery  of  this  essential  skill,  so 
little  understood  by  the  beginner.  Please 
address  your  questions  direct  to  him, 
Alfred  Barto,  407  So.  22nd  Street.  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.) 


For  Strings 

POLYPHONIC 

STUDIES 

For 

VIOLIN 

CLASSES 

By  OSCAR  J..LEHRER 

A  book  of  introductory  material 
in  independent  part  playing.  The 
work  is  arranged  in  progressive  or¬ 
der  and  is  devised  so  as  to  empha¬ 
size  polyphonic  playing  in  each  of 
the  three  violin  parts  included  in 
score  throughout.  There  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  scale  work  pro¬ 
vided,  and  material  progressively 
arranged  is  included  for  the  learning 
of  the  third  position,  the  changing 
of  positions,  the  Portamento,  and 
double  stops.  Also  included  are  a 
number  of  attractive  pieces  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  the  book. 

Price,  11.00 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Ch**taut  Str*«t,  Philadelphia  1.  Pa. 


October,  1947 
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How  to  Play  the  Clarinet 


JhiL  ^laAjinidi&iA,  QoIunuL 

Allan  Hadley  Bone 
Duke  University,  Durham,  North  CaroHna 


CHIRON 

VIBRATOR  REEDS 


(RH-  U.S.  PiR.  or.) 


FOR  SAXAPHONE  AND  CLARINET 

10  Different  Strengths  .  .  .  From 
No.  I  Soft  to  No.  51/2  Hard. 

e  e  e 

AGAIN  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE. 

Atk  Your  Doolor 

H.  Chiron  Co.,  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 


D.  BONADE 

^^SURFINE” 

Reeds  for  Clarinet  and 
Saxophone 

THE  BEST  MADE  REED  DN  THE  MARKET 

Clarinot . $2.50  por  12-$20.00  por  100 

Aho  Sax....  3.50  por  12-  2B.00  por  100 
Tonor  Sax...  4.00  por  12—  32.00  por  100 

-  son  -  MEDIUM  -  STRONG  - 

Spocial  Dwcount  by  Qiiantitiot  to  Toachor* 
and  Mink  Swporvbort 

These  reeds  are  made  in  France, 
in  our  own  factory  in  Paris,  of  the 
best  French  cane  and  each  reed  has 
been  selected  by  Daniel  Bonade, 
nationally  known  darinetist  formerly 
with  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Cleve¬ 
land  Symphony,  Curtis  Institute  of 
Philaddphia. 

-  THE  REED  THAT  PLAYS  - 

Wo  aka  impart  "D.  Bonado  Surflno" 
Ciarbiot*  and  Mairthpioco 

"Watch  noxt  month's  ad  in  thk  magasino" 

Writ*  Now  to 

BONADE— FALVO— PUPA 

MUSICAL  SUPPLY  CORP. 

1595  Broadway,  Now  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Ton*  Production 

After  our  discussion  last  month  on 
mouthpiece  facings  you  are  aware  of  the 
importance  of  selecting  a  flrst-rate  mouth¬ 
piece  with  a  suitable  facing  if  you  are  to 
realise  good  results  from  your  practice. 
The  mouthpiece  and  the  reed  which  you 
choose,  however  carefully  selected  they 
may  be,  are  but  the  MATBRIALiS  with 
which  you  work.  The  actual  results  ob¬ 
tained — the  use  to  which  you  put  these 
materials — depends  entirely  upon  you  and 
your  knowledge  of  how  to  practice  and 
what  you  hope  to  achieve  as  you  prac¬ 
tice.  This  matter  of  how  and  what  to 
practice  was  treated  in  a  general  way  in 
our  columns  last  year — see  the  November 
and  December  issues  of  la.st  year's 
SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN.  This  year  I  shall 
deal  very  speciflcally  with  the  most  im¬ 
portant  phases  of  developing  Clarinet 
technic.  At  the  very  top  of  the  list — 
and  worthy  of  your  most  careful  consid¬ 
eration — I  wi.sh  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
TONR  PRODUCTION. 

For  the  pa.st  several  years  I  have  audi¬ 
tioned  students  in  my  own  organixations 
and  at  music  clinics  and  camps  through¬ 
out  the  east  and  middle  west.  It  has  be¬ 
come  my  belief  that  a  valid  appraisal  of 
a  student’s  total  ability  can  be  made  by 
the  quality  of  tone  he  produces.  The 
chances  are  very  good  that  a  student  who 
has  been  sufficiently  discriminating  in  his 
practice  to  acquire  a  flne  tone  will  also 
be  an  outstanding  technician  and  above 
average  musician. 

Mark  Hindsley,  assistant  director  of 
Bands  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  was 
(Conductor  of  the  All-State  Band  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Music  Clinic  this 
past  summer.  Kach  member  of  the  All- 
State  Band  played  an  audition  before  his 
sectional  coach  for  placement  within  his 
section.  Elach  student  then  went  to  Mr. 
Hindsley  for  an  intonation  check-up  in 
which  he  played  not  mcA-e  than  six  sepa¬ 
rate  notes.  As  an  experiment  Mr.  Hinds¬ 
ley  drew  up  a  chart  showing  his  estimate 
of  the  position  each  student  should  hold 
within  his  section.  While  I  do  not  know 
how  Mr.  Hlndsley's  list  compared  with 
the  float  .seating  chart  of  the  students  af¬ 
ter  two  weeks  of  intensive  rehearsal  and 
frequent  challenging  within  their  sections, 
I  believe  It  highly  probable  that  Mr, 
Hlndsley's  chart  was  very  close  to  the 
final  seating  arrangement.  So  remember, 
your  TONE  QUALITY  Is  the  most  valid 
single  factor  In  determining  your  progress 
as  a  Clarinetist. 

Of  course  technical  facility,  reading 


ability  and  musicianship  are  essentials  of 
flne  playing.  BUT  without  a  flne  tone 
these  other  attributes  are  worth  nothing. 
Tour  tone  is  your  vehicle  for  displaying 
your  technic  or  for  expressing  your  musi¬ 
cal  conception. 

How  I»Na  Dobs  It  Tak*  To  Producb  a 
Good  Ton*? 

Many  directors  have  expressed  their 
conviction  that  a  young  clarinetist  cannot 
produce  a  good  tone  without  years  of 
practice.  I  can  only  say  that  almost 
never  have  I  taught  a  young  clarinet  stu¬ 
dent — in  either  class  or  private  instruc¬ 
tion —  but  that  within  one  school  year, 
nine  months,  he  can  produce  a  good,  ac- 
(■•‘ptable  tone.  By  this  I  mean  a  tone 
that  is  firm  and  controlled  from  the  low¬ 
est  note  to  the  high  C,  above  the  staff. 

A  Iteginning  student  who  has  studied 
privately  from  the  first  should  get  a  good 
tone  in  six  months'  time.  Many  typical 
high  .school  clarinetists  who  come  to  music 
camps  or  clinics  with  a  mediocre  tone 
can  be  taught  to  produce  a  really  flne 
tone  in  two  weeks'  time. 

How  To  T*ach  Good  Tone  Production  To 
THE  BEOINNINO  STUDENT 

1.  Any  good  instruction  book  will  sug¬ 
gest  the  following  i>oints:  a.)Upper 
teeth  sit  on  top  of  the  mouthpiece  ap¬ 
proximately  one-fourth  inch  down  from 
its  tip ;  never  more  than  three-eighths  inch 
down  from  the  tip. 

b.)  The  red  |>ortion  of  the  lower  lip 
rolls  over  the  lower  teeth  to  act  as  a 
cushion  to  protect  the  reed  from  the  lower 
teeth.  Here  the  amount  of  lip  to  be  rolled 
over  teeth  will  be  determined  by  protrud¬ 
ing  the  lower  Jaw  sufficiently  to  create  a 
firm  stretching  of  the  skin  from  the  top 
of  the  lower  teeth  to  the  chin.  Further, 
by  pulling  the  corners  of  the  mouth  back 
in  the  beginning  of  a  smile  you  will  in¬ 
crease  the  feeling  of  flatness  and  of 
stretching  of  skin. 

(I  am  well  aware  of  the  ultimate  tech¬ 
nic  of  the  advanced  player  in  which  he 
controls  the  reed  by  an  equalised  horlson- 
tal  and  vertical  pressure  often  referred 
to  as  a  rubber  band  approach.  It  Is  true 
that  a  highly  developed  embouchure  does 
exert  a  large  amount  of  side  pressure,  as 
in  a  slight  pucker,  to  allow  the  reed 
greater  freedom  of  vibration  with  less  up 
and  down  bite.  *  But  for  the  beginner,  or 
for  any  student  who  has  played  less  than 
five  years,  I  believe  it  is  wrong  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  use  this  advanced  embouchure. 
Let  the  student  play  several  years,  using 
the  conception  of  the  up  and  down  con- 
( Please  («ni  to  page  27) 
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PETRIILO  EASES  BAN  ON  MUSIC  STUDENTS 


Veteran  Munc  Teacher 
Leave*  Estate  to 
Boise  High  School  Band 

BoUe,  Idaho — The  devotion  of  a  veteran 
musician  and  teacher  to  his  chosen  pro¬ 
fession  was  revealed  in  a  poignant  way 
here  recently.  Albert  C.  Lanphere,  who 
had  taught  music  to  generations  of 
Boiseans,  passed  away  on  August  22nd, 
leaving  bis  entire  property  in  the  city  to 
the  Boise  High  School  Band. 

Mr.  Lianphere  had  operated  a  band  in¬ 
strument  studio  in  Boise  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  and  was  widely  known 
and  respected  in  the  community.  He  was 
active  in  many  civic  organisations  and 
for  the  past  three  years  had  headed  the 
band  instrument  department  at  the  city’s 
Music  Center. 

The  property  which  Mr.  Lanphere  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  Boise  band  includes  an 
apartment  house,  band  Instrument  studio 
and  his  entire  stock  of  instruments.  The 
estate  was  willed  in  trust  to  his  only  sur¬ 
vivor,  a  niece,  to  be  administered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  band.  Revenue  from 
the  estate  will  be  turned  over  annually 
to  the  student  council  of  the  high  school 
to  buy  musical  instruments  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Lanphere  also  left  some  property  in 
Illinois  to  the  Monmouth  College  Conserv¬ 
atory  of  Music,  Monmouth,  Ill.,  which  he 
attended  in  his  youth. 


KANSAS  EDUCATORS  PLAN  Music  Czar  Signs  Code 

aiAif  aarrv  lai  iiiiAiiiwa  ^  EthlCS  With  Educotors 

NOV.  MEET  IN  WICHITA  — Lets  student*  Broadcast 


Wichita,  Kas. — The  Kansas  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  Association  will  hold  their  annual 
meeting  in  Wichita  November  6-7,  1947. 
A  feature  of  the  program  will  be  a  con¬ 
cert  by  the  Wichita  Youth  Symphony 
under  the  direction  of  Orien  Dailey,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Wichita  Symphony. 

Dr.  James  Mursell,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia,  will  be  the  featured  speaker. 
Gerald  Weaver,  Pratt,  Kansas,  is  the 
president  of  the  organization. 


Active  Band  Parents  Club 
Starts  Year  Off  Right 

Columbia  City,  Ind. — The  active  Band 
Parents  Club  supporting  the  Columbia 
High  School  Band  is  off  to  a  flying  start 
for  this  year’s  activities.  Headed  by  their 
new  president,  Mrs.  Holbrook,  the  club 
has  already  laid  plans  for  a  go-getting 
fund  drive  and  for  the  sponsorship  of  a 
Halloween  Festival,  rummage  sale  and 
band  tour.  The  club  holds  regularly 
scheduled  meetings  and  publishes  a  month¬ 
ly  newsletter  for  the  members. 


Nebraska  School  Music  Club  Expands 


Lincoln,  Nebr. — The  Orpheons,  musical 
club  of  the  Lincoln  Senior  High  School, 
admitted  a  number  of  new  members  re¬ 
cently  after  a  series  of  tryouts.  Admis¬ 
sion  to  the  club,  which  is  limited  to 
Juniors  and  seniors,  is  based  on  perform¬ 


ing  ability  as  rated  by  the  club’s  officers 
and  faculty  members.  The  club  requires 
members  to  perform  in  the  entertainment 
programs  at  their  semi-monthly  meetings. 
Officers  of  the  club  for  this  year  are  Doro¬ 
thy  Beggs,  Jeanine  Baker  and  Glen  Smith. 


Smiling  Ohio  Bandsmen  Ready  for  Banner  Year 


Chicago,  III. — James  C.  Petrillo,  mighty 
"Caesar”  of  the  music  union,  has  at  long 
last  relented  in  his  long-standing  ban  on 
broadcast  performances  by  school  musi¬ 
cians.  Music  students,  agrees  Petrillo, 
can  now  be  heard  in  public  performances 
including  radio  programs — but  with  cer¬ 
tain  qualifications. 

Meeting  in  Chicago  recently  with  top 
educators,  Petrillo  signed  a  “Code  of 
Ethics”  which  opens  the  door  to  perform¬ 
ances  by  school  bands  and  orchestras  on 
a  much  wider  scale  than  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  for  several  years,  so  long  as  the 
school  groups  don’t  take  engagements 
away  from  professional  musicians. 

Representing  the  music  educators  in 
the  meeting  with  Petrillo  was  Luther  A. 
Richman  of  Virginia,  head  of  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference.  Backing 
up  Richman  was  Harold  C.  Hunt,  super¬ 
intendent  of  Chicago  schools  and  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  national  education  association. 
The  spine-stiffening  stand  of  the  educa¬ 
tors  has  been  hailed  by  directors  through¬ 
out  the  country  as  a  great  advance  for 
the  cause  of  instrumental  instruction. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  whose  feud  with 
the  music  czar  dates  from  the  time  when 
Petrillo  first  tried  to  muzzle  school  groups, 
did  not  score  a  complete  victory  for  the 
National  Music  Camp  in  the  provisions 
of  the  new  code.  Petrillo  made  It  clear 
after  the  meeting  that  Dr.  Maddy’s  Inter- 
lochen  camp  is  still  on  the  union  blacklist 
because  It  is  not  “publicly  owned.” 

When  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Camp  is  a  field  branch  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Petrillo  con¬ 
ceded  that  a<  separate  hearing  might  be 
given  later  on.  Dr.  Maddy,  who  is  also 
a  music  professor  at  the  university,  said 
he  was  planning  to  ask  for  such  a  hear¬ 
ing. 

’The  new  code  includes  school  functions, 
school  exhibits,  educational  broadcasts 
demonstrating  student  musical  achieve¬ 
ment,  community  functions  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  schools  or  for  other  educational 
purposes,  civic  and  benefit  performances 
and  audition  recordings  for  study.  Stu¬ 
dents  may  now  perform  in  any  or  all  of 
these  without  running  afoul  of  the  union. 


New  Majorettes  Sparkle 
in  Dubuque  Band  Shows 


New  Philadelphia,  the  Ohio  outpost  of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  has  an  80-piece 
high  school  t>and  that's  really  something  to  brag  about.  A  consistent  first  division 
winner  as  an  organization,  the  band  also  numbers  many  solo  winners  in  its  ranks. 
The  bend  parades  and  plays  for  all  home  athletic  events  and  is  frequently  on  call 
to  bolster  community  programs.  Last  year  they  won  first  prize,  $IM  cash  and  a 
fine  trophy  in  a  marching  contest  at  Cambridge.  George  Polce  is  the  director. 


Dubuque,  Iowa — A  new  majorette  group, 
led  by  drum  major  L/aVerne  Miller,  has 
put  added  sparkle  into  the  Senior  High 
School  Band’s  marching  performances  at 
football  games  this  fall.  Director  Ferdi¬ 
nand  DlTella  has  also  set  off  the  musical 
excellence  of  his  marching  band  with  a 
feminine  color  guard  for  patriotic  appeal. 
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KANSAS  SMALL  FRY  PLAY  IN  BIG  TIME! 


"You  don't  have  to  be  old  to  be  good” — so  say  the  talented  young  bandsmen  of  the  Norton,  Kas.,  City  Schools  Band.  Ranging  from 
the  4th  to  the  8th  grades,  the  Norton  bandsmen  have  proved  that  youngsters  can,  under  a  skilled  director  such  as  Floyd  O.  Harris, 
perform  as  a  concert  and  marching  unit  which  compares  favorably  with  the  bands  of  their  adult  brethren  in  the  high  schools. 


Youthful  Norton  Bandsmen 
Perform  on  a  Par  With 
Many  High  School  Groups 

Norton,  Kansas — A  young  band  whose 
membership  ranges  from  fourth  grade 
small  fry  to  eighth  grade  sophisticates, 
the  Norton  City  Schools  Band  of  this  city 
has  made  remarkable  progress  In  its  two 
years  under  the  leadership  of  noyd  O. 
Harris. 

As  a  concert  and  marching  unit  the 
Norton  band  is  famed  throughout  north¬ 
west  Kansas,  and  they  are  consistently  in 
the  Superior  brackets  In  contest  competi¬ 
tion.  Since  over  90%  of  the  band  mem¬ 
bers  started  instrumental  study  during  the 
past  two  years.  Director  Harris  has  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his  youthful  or¬ 
ganization. 

In  its  first  year  of  competition  in  the 
Northwest  Kansas  Grade  School  Music 
Festival,  in  which  over  600  students  took 
part,  Norton  received  a  rating  of  Superior. 
The  second  year  the  youngsters  worked 


hard  and  long  to  prepare  a  selection  from 
the  National  High  School  List,  and  their 
reward  came  in  the  form  of  a  Highly 
Superior  rating  from  an  eminent  adjudi¬ 
cator. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  success  keynote  of 
the  young  band.  They  work  hard  on  their 
music,  and  they  love  every  minute  of  It. 
Their  intricate  marching  maneuvers  are  a 
highlight  of  athletic  .shows  and  civic 
demonstrations,  and  their  numerous  con¬ 
cert  appearances  are  always  played  to  a 
well-filled  house. 

Director  Harris  found  only  ten  exiierl- 
enced  players  when  he  took  over  the  band 
two  years  ago.  Since  then  he  has  built 
the  organization  into  a  performing  unit 
of  more  than  60  pieces.  Supt.  Jess  Vague 
is  credited  with  an  assist  in  the  band's 
development  due  to  his  active  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  cooperation. 

With  a  larger-than-ever  band  already 
in  full  swing  for  this  year’s  musical  cal¬ 
endar,  Director  Harris  and  his  youthful 
musicians  are  proving  all  over  again  that 
"You  don’t  have  to  be  old  to  be  good.” 


lELKTON  BAND  LEADS  TWO 
MICHIGAN  FAIR  PARADES 


Br  Lorrainx  Furness 
Band  Reporter 

Blkton,  Mich. — The  Elkton  Community 
High  School  Band  of  64  members  under 
the  direction  of  Stanley  Bauman,  school 
music  director,  led  two  parades  and  pro¬ 
vided  two  concerts  at  the  Michigan  State 
Fair,  Thursday,  September  4,  1947.  The 
band  journeyed  to  Detroit  in  a  school  bus 
and  cars  and  were  guests  of  the  fair 
management  for  the  day. 

Activities  for  the  band  began  at  one 
o'clock  when  it  led  the  fair  parade  of 
exhibits,  manufacturers'  groups  and  car¬ 
nival  exhibits.  Following  the  parade  the 
band  provided  a  concert  In  the  band  shell. 

The  second  concert  by  the  band  was 
given  at  6:00  p.m.  at  the  Old  Timers 
Show  in  the  grove.  Mrs.  Ethel  Wright, 
Bad  Axe,  presented  a  beautiful  trophy  to 
the  band  at  this  concert. 

Leading  the  parade  of  all  winners  in 
the  live  stock  exhibits  at  7 :15  p.  m.  con¬ 
cluded  the  activities  of  the  band.  Other 
bands  present  at  the  fair  were  the  Flint, 
Kearsley  and  Clavisville. 

Tickets  and  meals  were  provided  for 
the  members  of  the  bands  and  their 
chaperons  by  the  fair  management. 


Bandhoosters*  Eat  Stand 
Buys  Band  a  New  Oboe 

Hudson,  8.  Dak. — The  Hudson  High 
School  band  was  struggling  along  with 
an  old  military  system  oboe,  and  the  di¬ 
rector,  R.  H.  Best,  thought  that  the  band 
was  entitled  to  a  new  instrument.  The 
Bandhoosters’  Club  of  Hudson  came  to 
the  rescue  by  running  an  eat  stand  for 
the  two-day  celebration  in  August.  The 
profits  were  used  to  buy  a  brand  new 
conservatory  system  oboe  for  the  band. 
Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the 
price  of  oboes  knows  that  the  club  de¬ 
serves  a  pat  on  the  back  for  taking  on 
the  job  of  purchasing  such  a  high  priced 
Instrument. 


[J 

Norfolk  All-City  Clink  Band  Gives  MemorabFe  Concert 

At  per  their  utuel  cutfom,  school  bandsmen  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  got  off  to  a  flying 
start  in  their  musical  activities  for  the  year  by  participating  in  the  annual  all-city 
band  clinic.  Chairmannad  by  Sidney  Berg,  director  of  tna  Maury  High  School  Band, 
the  all-city  band  had  as  its  guest  director  Russell  Howland.  The  band  rehearsed 
three  and  a  half  hours  daily  for  two  weeb  before  their  outstanding  concert  on 
August  29th.  The  program  included  both  clastic  and  modern  band  numbers. 
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Junior  High  Musicians 
Keep  Coffeyville  Stirred  Up 


Instrumenfal  music  is  big-time  stuff  at  the  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School  of  Coffeyville, 
Kansas.  Under  the  direction  of  J.  H.  Pearce  the  school's  first-string  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  thrilled  a  large  audience  with  their  recent  concert.  An  intensive  public  school 
program,  beginning  with  4th  grade,  keeps  the  band  well-fed  with  musicians. 


MANY  6R0UPS  COMBINE  FOR 
ALL-OUT  MUJIC  PROMOTION 

Chicago,  III. — Beginning  an  intensive 
campaign  to  regain  an  important  place 
for  music  in  American  life,  the  Music  In¬ 
stitute  of  America  today  announced  se¬ 
lection  of  organizations  to  conduct  public 
relations  and  market  research  activities. 

The  recently  created  Institute,  a  non¬ 
profit  educational  organization  serving  all 
phases  of  the  music  industry,  will  con¬ 
duct  the  promotional  and  educational 
drive  aimed  at  enabling  more  children 
and  adults  to  participate  in  musical  ac¬ 
tivities.  About  $80,000  will  be  spent  the 
first  year. 

Backing  this  campaign  are  most  of  the 
Important  segments  of  the  music  industry. 
The  Music  Institute  of  America  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  comprising 
representatives  from  groups  of  retailers, 
piano  manufacturers,  band  instrument 
manufacturers,  musical  merchandise 
wholesalers,  sheet  music  publishers,  radio 
manufacturers,  and  musical  accessory  and 
merchandise  manufacturers. 

In  announcing  selection  of  the  public 
relations  and  research  organizations,  lu  G. 
La  Mair,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Institute,  said: 

"Despite  increases  in  population,  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  leisure  time  during 
the  past  30  years,  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  in  the  number  of  people  who  per¬ 
sonally  participate  in  music.  Despite  the 
fact  that  music  is  a  need  inherent  in 
everyone's  personality,  it  has  become  iess 
and  less  common  in  American  life,  while 
other  interests  with  far  less  natural  ap¬ 
peal  have  been  booming.  It  is  urgent,  for 
the  welfare  of  our  nation  as  well  as  for 
this  industry,  that  something  be  done  im¬ 
mediately  to  return  music  to  the  people. 

“Music  is  wholesome,  it  is  universal,  it 
is  a  constructive  outlet  for  leisure  time. 
As  a  result,  it  is  most  needed  in  this  age 
when  Americans  are  living  in  high  ten- 


Coffeyville,  Kansas — In  the  Roosevelt 
Junior  High  School  of  this  music- minded 
city,  instrumental  activity  is  on  an  out¬ 
standingly  high  level,  with  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  students  taking  part  in 
band  and  orchestra  work. 

J.  H.  Pearce,  Instrumental  director  at 
Roosevelt,  directs  two  orchestras  totaling 
170  musicians,  a  60-plece  marching  band 
and  a  100-piece  concert  band.  Musical 
standards  in  all  groups  are  held  to  a  high 
level,  and  the  performance  of  this  junior 
high  symphonic  orchestra  and  concert 
band  compares  favorably  with  top-flight 
Class  A  senior  high  groups. 


sion,  when  lack  of  emotional  expression 
is  making  many  people  neurotic  and  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  increase  in  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency.  We  have  much  to  contribute  to 
America  by  returning  music  to  its  people, 
at  the  same  time  we  rebuild  a  great  in¬ 
dustry  and  contribute  to  the  economic  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  nation." 


Behind  the  broad  instrumental  program 
at  Roosevelt  is  a  long-range  grade-school 
teaching  program,  making  possible  a  con¬ 
stant  flow  of  trained  musical  talent  from 
the  elementary  to  the  junior  high  level. 
Beginning  with  the  4th  grade  in  the 
Coffeyville  public  schools,  free  instru¬ 
mental  classes  are  offered  in  all  standard 
band  and  orchestra  instruments,  and  this 
program  is  available  to  students  until  they 
reach  high  school.  This  program  is  con¬ 
ducted  through  a  department  of  instru¬ 
mental  education,  using  the  services  of 
two  strictly  Instrumental  teachers  and  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  music  teacher  with  instrument 
experience  in  each  of  the  five  elementary 
schools. 

The  Roosevelt  bands  and  orchestras  are 
divided  on  the  basis  of  musical  advance- 
..lent,  and  all  of  the  groups  under  Directoi 
Pearce  play  their  own  series  of  public  per¬ 
formances  during  the  year.  The  marching 
band  participates  in  all  athletic  activities 
of  both  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
on  an  equal  basis  with  the  senior  high 
band. 


The  Mission  Church  Band  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  strikes  a  farawall  chord  bafora  antraining 
at  Boston's  North  Station  for  tha  annual  pilgrimaga  to  tha  Shrina  of  Sta.  Anne 
da  Baaupra  naar  Quabac,  Canada.  Composed  of  boys  and  wris  in  both  the  grammar 
and  high  school  classes  of  tha  Mission  School,  the  fine  band  is  directed  by  Domenic 
DaCraxia.  Most  of  the  individual  instrumental  teaching  in  tha  school  is  carried  out 
by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  and  as  a  result  tha  band  has  an  excellent  record. 


THIS  SPACE 
RESERVED 

—  you^! 

The  Mission  Church  Band  pictured 
at  the  left  has  enjoyed  their  turn  in 
the  national  spotlight.  Next  month 
they'll  gladly  step  aside  to  let  your 
band  or  orchestra  bask  in  the  plea¬ 
sant  aura  of  National  Fame. 

Don't  wait  a  minute  longer  t6 
achieve  this  well-deserved  recogni¬ 
tion  for  your  music  groups.  Get  the 
news,  pictures  and  local  press  clip¬ 
pings  on  their  way  to  The  School 
Musician  Todayl  Remember,  we're 
saving  a  spot  just  for  youl 
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Health,  Harmony  Prevail 
At  Carolina  Music  Camp 


Jamas  Christian  Pfohl  conducts  the  Transylvania  summer  orchestra  through  a  concert 
number  while  the  chorus  in  the  foreground  pensively  awaits  its  turn  to  perform. 


Transylvania  Campers  Have 
Plenty  of  Fun  and  Music 
As  Daily  Summer  Diet 

Brevard,  N.  C. — “Health,  harmony,  and 
happiness"  were  perfectly  expressed  at  the 
Transylvania  Music  Camp  this  summer. 
Une  hundred  and  twenty  boys  and  girls  of 
high  school  age  worked  and  played  to¬ 
gether  for  six  and  one-half  weeks.  These 
campers  came  from  nine  states.  Twenty- 
seven  North  Carolina  cities  were  repre¬ 
sented. 


Pirates  of  Penzance”  was  presented  in 
four  of  the  surrounding  communities. 
Principal  parts  were  taken  by  outstanding 
soloists  and  a  chorus  of  thirty-two  was 
selected  from  the  camp  personnel.  A  full 
orchestra  accompanied  the  production 
which  was  staged  In  true  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  style  by  Kelly  Danford  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan. 


Rockford,  III.  Symphony 
Offers  $100  Award  to 
Young  Guest  Performers 

Rockford,  in.  —  The  Civic  Orchestra 
Association  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  sponsors 
of  the  Rockford  Civic  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  Arthur  Zack,  Musical  Director  and 
Conductor,  are  announcing  a  plan  whereby 
embryo  artists  who  have  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  area  during  the  current  1947-48 
Season  may  qualify  for  concert  appear¬ 
ance  with  the  Rockford  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  artist  selected  will  also 
be  the  recipient  of  a  8100.00  award,  at  the 
time  of  appearance,  in  concert  with  the 
Rockford  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Applicants  are  required  to  submit  un¬ 
deleted  original  newspaper  criticisms,  a 
printed  program  and  their  picture.  Pre¬ 
liminary  selection  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  press  criticisms  and  final 
auditions  will  be  arranged  and  judged  in 
Rockford  by  Arthur  Zack  and  the  Music 
Committee  of  the  Rockford  Civic  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  Applications  and  mater¬ 
ial  should  be  addressed  to  Florence  Miller 
Platt,  Secretary,  Civic  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  Association  of  Rockford,  Inc.,  116 Vi 
N.  Court  Street. 

Tiie  Rockford  Civic  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  was  founded  by  Arthur  Zack  and  is 
now  entering  its  fifth  season.  Assisting 
artists  appearing  this  Season  with  the  or¬ 
chestra  in  a  five  concert  series  include 
Suzanne  Sten,  mezzo  soprano ;  Ossy  Re- 
nardy,  violinist ;  Shura  Cherassky,  pian¬ 
ist  ;  Margaret  Welch,  pianist  and  the 
combined  a  cappella  choirs  from  Rock¬ 
ford's  East  and  West  High  Schools. 


Sparkling  Showmanship  a  Specialty  With  Buckeye  Band 


Under  the  leadership  of  James  Chris¬ 
tian  Pfohl,  prominent  southern  conductor 
and  head  of  the  music  department  at  Da¬ 
vidson  College,  this  camp  was  organized 
four  years  ago.  Outstanding  artists  and 
master  teachers  are  on  the  faculty,  headed 
by  P.  J.  Oustat  of  Sebring,  Florida,  who 
is  dean.  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  East¬ 
man  School,  Curtis  Institute,  Ohio  Wes¬ 
leyan  University,  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  are  among  the  prominent  music 
schools  represented  on  the  faculty. 

Ejvery  camper  has  a  definite  schedule  to 
follow  each  day.  One  hour  and  a  half  re¬ 
hearsals  are  held  In  band,  orchestra,  and 
chorus.  Each  student  belongs  to  at  least 
one  organisation.  There  is  a  group  or 
private  lesson  arranged  for  each  day  for 
each  student  Theory  and  appreciation 
classes  are  scheduled  for  all  degrees  of 
musical  advancement  Harmony  and 
composition  classes  are  held  for  those  who 
can  profit  from  them. 

The  camp  has  a  beautiful  lake,  and 
swimming  and  boating  are  provided  for 
twice  a  day.  A  recreation  period  is 
planned  for  every  camper  each  afternoon. 
Softball,  volleyball,  archery,  tennis,  and 
hiking  are  some  of  the  activitiea  Hkich 
week  there  is  a  concert  given  by  the  ar¬ 
tist-faculty  and  two  programs  given  by 
the  camp  organizations.  Part  of  the  Fri¬ 
day  night  programs  is  broadcast  over  a 
network  of  radio  stations. 

As  par{  of  the  summer  program,  “The 


New  uniforms  set  off  the  sparkling  musicianship  of  the  Lisbon,  O.,  high  school  band 
in  thair  applause-winning  appearances  this  season.  The  band  is  shown  kbove  in  one 
of  their  football  formations,  waaring  the  finery  they  received  at  last  year's  Christmas 
concert.  Bandmaster  Arthur  Wise,  who  is  entering  his  19th  year  as  Lisbon's  instru¬ 
mental  director,  is  a  master  at  showmanlika  band  presentations  and  is  famed  for  the 
colorful  and  claver  stunts  his  musicians  perform  for  athletic  and  concert  appearances. 


IMkmI  iHucic  Hetoc  Ikection  of  (Cbe  l^ool  jMnoitian 
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Hangen*s  Pennsylvanians  \ 
Show  3-Way  Musicianshipi 


Tti*  inifrumontal  program  at  tha  Boyartown,  Pa.,  High  School  rangas  from  clauic  to 
popular,  and  Diractor  Paul  S.  Hangan  tats  high  standards  for  his  studants  in  avary 
musical  category.  Tha  thraa  groups  above  represent  tha  variety  in  tha  music  program. 


Bovertoion,  Pa. — Here  In  the  heart  of 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  territory  there 
la  community  pride  in  the  school — and 
the  school's  music. 

Two  years  aco,  Paul  S.  Hansen,  Jr., 
began  his  duties  as  Instructor  of  Instru¬ 
mental  Music.  Now,  at  the  close  of  his 
second  year  he  can  boast  of  a  program 
which  offers  all  t}rpea  of  music  from  the 
classics  to  the  latest  song  hits — and  all 
rehearsed  during  school  hours. 

The  concert  and  marching  bands  fulfill 
many  requests  for  appearances  In  and  out 
of  town.  This  year  the  new  band  uni¬ 
forms  were  purchased  which  are  shown 
In  the  accompanying  picture.  Just  re¬ 
cently,  the  school’s  drum  major  quit  her 
Job  in  a  store  rather  than  miss  a  parade. 

The  orchestra  Is  one  of  the  best  In  the 
area  and  has  eagerly  accepted  invitations 
to  participate  In  the  annual  Trl-County 
Orchestra  Cline  held  at  the  Kutstown 
State  Teachers  College. 


The  dance  band  numbers  twelve  musi¬ 
cians  (not  all  shown  In  the  picture)  and 
Is  very  popular  for  school  dances.  It  also 
plays  dinner  engagements  for  civic  cluba 
Mr.  Hangen  can  well  be  proud  of  his 
musical  organizations  and  the  fine  com¬ 
munity  support  ho  receives. 


VanderCook  Offers  First 
Saturday  Student  Classes 

Chicago,  III. — For  the  first  time  In  the 
history  of  music  gchools,  a  complete 
schedule  of  twenty  classes  is  being  of¬ 
fered  on  Saturdays  to  high  school  stu¬ 
dents.  First  semester  classes  will  meet 
each  Saturday,  with  teachers  who  are 
authorities  in  their  fields,  from  October 
11  through  January  at  the  VanderCook 
school  of  music. 

A  few  of  the  interesting  classes  offered 


N.  Y.  DIRECTOR  ACCLAIMED 
FOR  OUTSTANDING  RURAL 
INSTRUMENTAL  PROGRAM 

Blias,  N,  Y. — “In  a  rural  school,”  says 
Frederick  W.  Pearce,  “the  approach  to 
music  should  be  primarily  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  apprecia¬ 
tion.”  As  supervisor 
of  instrumental  mu¬ 
sic  for  the  five 
small  high  schools 
combined  in  the 
L«tchworth  Central 
District  in  New 
York’s  Wyoming 
County,  Mr.  Pearce 
stresses  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  music  in 
his  educational  pro- 
grant. 

Since  school  mu¬ 
sic  groups  take  on 
increased  import- 
ance  In  more  iso- 
lated  communities,  Director  Pearce 
Director  Pearce  feels  keenly  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  school  music  program  to 
provide  the  best  music  possible.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  his  students  have  a  broad  background 
in  truly  fine  materials. 

A  former  social  studies  teacher  who 
became  “converted”,  Mr.  Pearce  studied 
at  the  state  teachers  colleges  of  Brock- 
port,  Buffalo  and  Fredonia  before  entering 
the  music  field.  His  first  band  experience 
was  with  the  municipal  band  In  his  home 
town  of  Holly,  N.  Y.,  which  he  helped  to 
organize  in  1933.  Prior  to  coming  to  Bliss 
he  was  an  instructor  In  brass  instruments 
at  Houghton  College. 

The  music  department  at  Bliss  has  en¬ 
joyed  constant  expansion  and  Improve¬ 
ment  during  Mr.  Pearce’s  seven-year  ten¬ 
ure,  and  the  grade  school  program  has 
been  stepped  up  accordingly.  L,ast  sum¬ 
mer  the  department  began  work  on  a 
12-month  basis,  with  weekly  lessons 
available  to  all  students  free  of  charge. 
Concerts  are  also  given  in  each  of  the 
five  communities  of  the  central  district. 

The  future  looks  bright  at  Bliss,  says 
Mr.  Pearce.  A  new  building  to  house  all 
of  the  school  units  in  the  district  and  an 
enlarged  instrumental  faculty  are  only 
part  of  his  plans.  An  adult  education  pro¬ 
gram  Is  also  in  the  offing, ’for  Bliss’  music 
man  believes  strongly  in  the  importance 
of  post-school  music  groups  to  Justify  the 
extensive  school  programs. 


to  high  school  students  are;  Student  Con¬ 
ducting,  Band,  Harmony,  Music  Appre¬ 
ciation,  Organization  and  Administration 
for  Student  Assistants,  Baton  Twirling, 
Drum  Majoring,  Popular  Dance  Band. 
History  of  Music,  Chorus,  Fundamentals 
and  Musicianship,  Singing  Band,  and  pri¬ 
vate  lessons  on  all  of  the  instruments. 

A  special  scholarship  rate  Is  offered  to 
every  student  recommended  by  his  direc¬ 
tor.  This  scholarship  rate  enables  stu¬ 
dents  to  attend  the  VanderCook  School 
at  one-half  the  regular  tuition. 

A  complete  schedule  of  Saturday  classes 
is  also  offered  to  directors.  This  makes 
it  possible  for  the  school  director  to  earn 
from  two  to  seven  semester  hours  of 
credit  on  an  advanced  music  degree  dur¬ 
ing  one  semester  of  his  regular  school 
year. 
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fioipowUtL  I 

By  John  Harpham  | 


New  Virginia  Band  Swings  Into  2nd  Year 


Now  enterin9  ih  tecond  y««r  •(  •  fully  organizad  band,  Parry  McCluar  High 
School  Band  of  Buena  Vista,  Va.,  as  sponsored  by  the  American  Legion  post. 


CAN  YOU  GET  A  JOB  IN  MUSIC? 

Y’es,  people  still  ask  if  music  is  “prac¬ 
tical"  !  There’s  Dad  for  one.  He  thinks 
music  is  swell,  but  shouldn’t  you  be  study¬ 
ing  something  that 
will  lead  to  a  ca¬ 
reer?  There  are 
the  kids  who  are 
taking  “vocational 
courses” :  to  them 
the  band  is  just  an¬ 
other  way  to  kill  a 
study  period.  And, 
strange  to  say,  per¬ 
haps  there’s  even 
your  director,  who 
speaks  of  “commer¬ 
cial  music”  as 
something  a  notch 
lower  than  a  chorus  of  alley  cats. 

Small  wonder  that  the  Job-conscious 
student  of  today  sometimes  flnds  himself 
wondering  why  he  is  frittering  away  his 
time  in  band  when  he  might  be  learning 
something  really  useful,  such  as  plumbing 
or  glass-blowing. 

It’s  high  time  that  music  tossed  its  hat 
into  the  ring  along  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  so-called  "practical’’  subjects  and  de- 
fled  any  of  them  to  beat  it  as  a  job-getter 
and  a  moneymaker.  For  that  is  just  what 
it  is. 

We  say  this  without  apology  to  those 
who  sneer  at  commercial  music.  The 
music  business,  like  every  other  business, 
tries  to  give  the  public  what  it  wants.  And 
since  the  American  public  constantly 
wants  something  better,  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  the  flnest  talent  to  give  itself 
full  expression.  A  professional  musician, 
like  every  other  businessman,  has  to  meet 
the  public  half-way — and  he  has  to  be 
good  to  do  it ! 

Yes,  there  are  good  jobs  for  good  in¬ 
strumentalists  on  the  performing  level, 
and  the  opportunities  are  breath-taking. 
But,  you  say,  you’ll  never  be  another 
Goodman  and  you  know  it — besides  you 
don’t  like  to  stay  up  till  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Fair  enough :  but  you  still  have  a 
career  waiting  for  you  in  music. 

In  all  the  vast,  sprawling  framework  of 
the  business  of  making,  selling  and  pro¬ 
moting  music,  musicians  and  musical  in¬ 
struments,  there  are  countless  jobs  for 
people  with  experience  in  bands  and  or¬ 
chestras.  And  new  jobs  are  being  cre¬ 
ated  every  day.  The  music  industry  is 
big — bigger  than  most  people  realise — 
and  it’s  just  beginning  to  grow. 

Even  though  you’re  not  destined  to  be 
a  professional  performer  and  don't  hap¬ 
pen  to  follow  a  career  directly  related  to 
music,  your  musical  ability  still  serves 
you  in  later  life.  For  music  puts  a  plus 
into  your  personality  that  can  be  invalu¬ 
able  as  a  vocational  asset. 

When  you  add  it  all  up,  don’t  you  won¬ 
der  why  the  job-getting  side  of  music 
isn’t  stressed  more?  Students  in  otner 
flelds  are  givj'n  plenty  of  down-to-earth 
vocational  advice,  while  the  school  musi¬ 
cian  is  left  pretty  much  to  his  own  devices 
in  following  a  career  related  to  his  major 
subject.  Music,  it  seems,  still  needs  to 
get  a  crew  cut  before  It  can  become  one 
of  the  boys. 

How  about  you?  Are  you  starting  now 
to  look  ahead  to  the  day  when  you  and 
the  world  meet  face  to  face?  Your  music 


Buena  Visto,  Vo. — The  Parry  McCluer 
High  School  Band  of  this  city  was  fully 
organized  last  year  for  tiie  first  time. 
The  band  is  sponsored  by  the  American 
L«gion  Floyd-Davldson  Post  126. 

The  band  purchased  new  uniforms  this 
year  and  also  additional  Instruments, 
rendered  several  town  concerts  and  sev¬ 
eral  benefit  concerts  out  of  town. 

The  director,  Camillo  Pabst,  also  has  a 
pre-band  class  in  the  1st  to  4th  grade  on 
the  tonettes,  flutes  and  sweetwinds.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  upper  grades  have  changed 
over  to  the  clarinets. 

The  drum  major  for  the  band  is  Peggy 
Whitsell,  and  Sue  Wilson  is  vocalist  of 
the  band,  appearing  with  the  band  at  all 
public  performances. 

The  band  has  an  enrollment  of  20 
students  for  this  year. 


Potpourri  (.Continued) 

can  help  a  lot  when  that  day  comes,  but 
only  if  you’ve  given  it  everything  you’ve 
got  during  your  playing  days.  Stick  In 
there  and  play  that  horn,  chum.  One 
way  or  another,  it’s  going  to  take  you 
places !  ' 


CoffeyvUle  Director  to 

Wisconsin  College  Post 

Coffeyville,  Kansas — Caldwell  Johnson, 
director  of  music  education  in  the  Cofley- 
vllle  schools  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  at  the  state  teachers  college  at 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin.  Oscar  Stover,  band 
director  at  Pittsburg  Teachers  College  and 
former  member  of  the  Coffeyville  school 
faculty,  will  succeed  Mr.  Johnson  as  di¬ 
rector. 

High  School  Directress 

Joins  College  Faculty 

Baltimore,  ltd. — Mary  Hunter,  at  pres¬ 
ent  director  of  music  education  at  the 
Westminster,  Maryland,  High  School,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the 
school  music  department  at  the  Peabody 
Conservatory  of  Music,  succeeding  Miss 
Leah  Thorpe,  who  earlier  this  week  be¬ 
came  superintendent  of  the  Conservatory’s 
Preparatory  Department.  Mrs.  Hunter’s 
appointment  was  announced  by  Reginald 
Stewart,  director  of  the  Conservatory. 


Chicago  Director  Shows  What  Accordions  Can  Do 


A  true  believer  in  eccordioni  at  band  instruments,  Frank  Nigro,  Chicago  music 
studio  director,  presents  frequent  bend  concerts  like  the  recent  one  pictured  ebove 
to  demonstrate  to  parents  end  school  music  directors  the  possibilities  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  in  band  programs,  hdr.  Nigro  personally  arranges  music  for  the  combined  bands 
and  holds  a  yearly  contest  for  his  pupils  on  accordion  and  other  instruments  with  high 
school  band  directors  as  judges.  He  hopes  to  see  accordions  accepted  generally. 
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Topnotch  Directors  Team 
I  Makes  Nat.  Band  Camp  Click 


DRESSED-UP  ATHENS  BAND 
GETS  PLENTY  OF  ACTION 
ON  INSTRUMENTAL  FRONT 


Athena,  O. — Director  W.  C.  Flngerhut 
has  reorganized  his  Athens  High  School 
Band  this  year,  and  his  75  eager  bands¬ 
men  have  already  seen  considerable  action 
on  the  instrumental  front. 

During  a  three-day  period  last  month, 
the  smartly-uniformed  Athens  band;  1) 
played  in  the  Glouster,  O.,  Band  Boosters 
Festival  Parade,  2)  made  their  football 
debut,  and  3)  played  and  marched  at  the 
Hocking  County  Fair  Band  Contest  at 
Liogan,  O. 

Under  their  active  director,  the  Athens 
band  keeps  on  the  move  all  year  long, 
playing  at  many  civic  events  and  making 
frequent  concert  appearances.  Many 


The  music  men  who  made  the  National  Band  Camp  at  Chadron,  Nebr.,  click  this  past 
summer  qather  for  a  portrait  of  close  harmony  on  the  directorial  level.  Standing  are, 
I.  to  r.,  Bart  Pavay,  Rex  Yocum,  Bucky  Steele,  camp  director  Val  Hill,  Paul  Sell  and  a 
handsome  but  unidentified  mystery  man.  In  the  front  row  are  George  Hinne,  W.  C. 
Hunter,  R.  Landers,  Gail  Hilgenberg,  Ken  Lotspeich,  K.  Lysinger  and  A.  Prud'homme. 


**You  Can*t  Beat  Fun!** 


Chadron,  Nebr. — Teen-agers  have  a  say¬ 
ing  that  “You  can't  beat  fun.”  Val  Hill, 
director  of  the  National  Band  Camp  near 
Chadron,  Nebraska  thought  differently 
and  nearly  100  high  school  instrumental¬ 
ists  now  agree  with  him. 

Combining  play  with  purposeful  activi¬ 
ty,  a  one-week  vacation  in  music  was 
held  at  Chadron  State  Park  August  10-17. 
The  camp  was  the  sixth  since  Its  incep¬ 
tion  In  1942. 

Val  Hill,  Chairman  of  the  Division  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Chadron  State  Teachers 
College  and  co-founder  of  the  camp,  is  the 
director  of  the  camp  and  the  guiding 
hand  of  its  activities.  To  assist  him,  Mr. 
Hill  selected  a  group  of  public  school 
music  instructors,  each  of  whom  headed 
a  special  committee. 

The  1947  committee  included  Gall  Hil¬ 
genberg,  Hot  Springs,  S.  D. ;  George 
Hinne,  Rushville;  Paul  Sell,  Alliance; 
Rex  Tocum,  Lusk,  Wyo. ;  Keith  Lysinger, 
Ravenna ;  Lawrence  McQuerrery,  Chad¬ 
ron  ;  Alfred  Prud'homme,  Denver ;  Bart 
Pavey  and  Bucky  Steele,  Scottsbluft. 

Students  from  eleven  different  Nebras¬ 
ka  towns  as  well  as  students  from  Wyom¬ 
ing,  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  and  Okla¬ 
homa  attended  the  1947  camp.  They  had 
the  thrill  of  performing  under  the  baton 
of  guest  conductor  Robert  L.  Landers,  of 
ficAlester,  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Landers  was 
formerly  an  assistant  director  of  the  San 
Carlos  Opera  Company  before  the  war. 
During  the  war  he  was  director  of  the 
famous  Buckley  Field  army  band  near 
Denver.  The  students  had  the  privilege 
of  playing  some  numbers  still  in  manu¬ 
script  form  that  were  specially  arranged 
for  this  band. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  hours  follow¬ 
ing  registration  that  serious  rehearsals  got 
under  way.  The  students  registered  Sun¬ 
day  morning  and  after  lunch  the  full 
band  was  busy  preparing  the  concert  to 
be  presented  the  following  Sunday. 

Rehearsals  were  held  twice  daily — In 
the  morning  and  afternoon.  The  late  af¬ 


ternoons  and  evenings  were  reserved  for 
fun  and  relaxation. 

Mr.  Landers  conducted  the  rehearsals  of 
the  full  band,  but  received  aid  over  diffi¬ 
cult  spots  by  members  of  the  committee 
who  held  sectional  rehearsals  and  gave 
individual  help  to  students. 

The  evening  programs  received  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  approval  of  the  campers  with 
the  stunt  night  being  the  climax  of  the 
shows.  The  stunt  of  the  band  directors 
of  the  committee  literally  "laid  the  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  aisles.” 

At  the  close  of  the  week's  intensive  re¬ 
hearsing,  the  students  were  ready  to  show 
their  parents  and  friends  what  they  had 
accomplished.  The  concerts  were  given 
on  the  lawn  at  the  entrance  to  the  park 
and  music  lovers  from  far  and  near  at¬ 
tended.  Special  guests  were  members  of 
the  Kiwanis  club  who  were  attending 
their  annual  Rocky  Mountain  district  con¬ 
vention  in  Chadron. 

The  program  chosen  by  Mr.  Landers  for 
the  concert  included  music  that  was 
familiar  to  the  students,  which  they  had 
polished,  as  well  as  new  music  which  they 
perfected  during  the  week. 

The  “St.  Louis  Blues",  was  arranged 
for  Mr.  Landers'  Buckley  Field  band  by 
Norman  Laiden  and  still  in  the  manu¬ 
script  form,  received  the  most  votes  as 
the  favorite  among  the  students.  Others 
that  captured  their  fancy  were  the  “Car¬ 
ibbean  Fantasy”  in  the  Latin  American 
style  and  "The  Great  Gate  of  Kiev.” 

The  camp  was  originated  in  1942  by 
Val  Hill  and  Roy  Peterson,  to  take  the 
place  of  music  contests  that  were  elimi¬ 
nated  in  Nebraska  that  year.  The  camp 
has  grown  with  each  succeeding  year  and 
now  plans  have  been  formulated  to  en¬ 
large  the  camp. 

Mr.  Hill,  with  otter  interested  civic 
groups,  plans  to  enlifrge  the  camp  to  in¬ 
clude  music  activities  in  orchestra  and 
chorus  in  addition  to  the  band.  The  camp 
will  be  extended  to  several  weeks  dura¬ 
tion  instead  of  the  present  eight  period, 
and  physical  plant  arrangements  will  be 
made  to  accommodate  an  anticipated  600 
youth. 


Leading  the  big  parade  for  the 
Athens,  O.,  high  school  band  this 
year  are  the  snappy  color  guard  and 
majorette  team  pictured  above. 

prize-winning  instrumentaUsts  are  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  band's  personnel. 

Bedecked  in  new  West  Point  stylo  uni¬ 
forms,  the  band  is  pointing  for  another 
banner  year,  and  has  added  such  colorful 
trimmings  as  a  color  guard,  majorettes 
and  flag  swingers  to  front  the  instru¬ 
mental  body. 


Handlon  Jives  at  LaBelle 


LaBelle,  Florida — James  E.  Handlon, 
former  bandmaster  at  Arcadia,  Fla.,  high 
school  and  well-known  composer  of  band 
numbers  in  the  modern  idiom,  is  now  at 
the  LaBelle  high  school  as  director  of 
instrumental  music.  More  than  sixty  new 
band  applicants  were  lined  up  waiting  for 
Mr.  Handlon  when  he  arrived  to  take  over 
the  podium.  Mr.  Handlon,  whose  articles 
in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  on  Jazz  In 
the  instrumental  program  have  stirred  up 
considerable  controversy,  is  well  into  a 
year  of  Intensive  instrumental  activity 
with  his  enthusiastic  new  band. 
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100  BANOS  IN  CHICAGO  MARDI  GRAS 


Garyf  Lockport  and  Joliet 
Take  Top  Prize*  in  Great 
3-Week  Band  Carnival 


Priza-winning  bands  at  tha  Mardi  Gras  Carnival  Tournamant  of  Music  hald  vaarly  at 
Chicago's  Rivarviaw  Amusamant  Park  ara  shown  abova  just  bafora  starting  thair  win¬ 
ning  march  past  tha  raviawing  stand.  At  top  is  tha  ^oabal  High  School  Band  of 
Gary,  Ind.,  Ist  prize  winner  in  tha  high  school  division.  Second  prize  want  to  tha 
Lockport,  III.,  High  School  Band  under  Director  Ernest  Canava  (lowar  photo). 


Back  Issues 

Most  all  back  issues  of  Tha  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  ara  available.  If  ordered 
by  meil,  3c  additional  for  postage  must 
be  added  to  tha  price  of  each  maga- 
tine.  If  back  copies  ordered  ere  no 
longer  available  your  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 

Currant  and  two  im- 
madiataly  preceding 
issues . 25c  par  copy 

Issues  more  than  three 
months  old,  and  not 
more  than  nine . 40c  par  copy 

All  issuas  more  than  10 

months  in  arrears . 60c  per  copy 

C»h  mst  accoapMy  ordBr. 
licfariB  po^ 


Chicago,  III. — ^Approximately  100  grade, 
high  school  and  municipal  bands  suid 
drum  and  bugle  corps  from  within  160 
miles  in  the  four  states  surrounding  Chi¬ 
cago  participated  in  Rlverview  Park's 
first  post-war  Mardi  Oras  Carnival 
Tournament  of  Music  between  August  16 
and  September  7,  the  closing  date  of  the 
Park's  1947  season. 

The  winning  musical  organisations, 
their  respective  cities,  and  their  directors 
were :  C.T.O.  Rockets  Band,  Chics^o, 

Thonms  Fabish;  Joliet  Grade  School 
Band,  Joliet,  Ill.,  Charles  S.  Peters ;  Froe- 
bel  High  School  Band,  Gary,  Ind.,  Ken¬ 
neth  Resur ;  Lockport  Township  High 
School  Band,  Lockport,  Ill.,  Bmest  Cane- 
va;  Sharvln  Post  No.  397  Drum  A  Bugle 
Corps,  North  Chicago,  Ill.,  Tim  Klllorln ; 
Logan  Square  Drum  A  Bugle  Corps,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Fred  L,  Duckman ;  and  Racine 
County  Council  Boy  Scouts  Drum  A 
Bugle  Corps,  Racine,  Wis.,  William  L. 
Peterson. 

All  winners  were  presented  with  huge 
gold  trophies  by  Rlverview  officials  In 
behalf  of  the  Lyons  Band  Instrument  Co. 

All  musical  organisations  were  judged 
for  musical  ability  and  military  discipline, 
according  to  standard  national  require¬ 
ments. 

The  musical  organizations  were  driven 
by  Park  chartered  buses  to  Rivervlew.  All 
contestants  were  given  free  tickets  for 
many  of  the  Park's  rides  and  attractions, 
including  the  famous  Bobs,  mile-a-minute 
roller  coaster,  and  Aladdin's  Castle,  the 
giant  fun  house. 

Plans  are  already  underway  for  next 
year's  contest  which  la  expected  to  at¬ 
tract  200  bands  and  drum  and  bugle  corps. 


KANSAS  ENSEMBLE 


t  ’Tv 


Top-notch  brsM  players  of  the  Kansas  Stats  Collage  at  Manhattan  organized  this 
brass  ensemble  to  give  themselves  eiperience  is  playing  more  electing  lltarature  than 
is  usually  found  in  larger  groups.  Rehearsing  regulaHy,  the  group  has  made  numerous 


Willmann,  chairman  of  instrumental  music  education.  The  players  are,  I.  to  r^  R.  J. 
Craven,  Glendeen  Link,  Leanna  Siler,  Ralph  Fuhrken,  L  L  Lederer  and  Paul  Kelly. 


What  YOU  Wanted!! 

Clarinetists  ft  Saxopkonists 

A  PERSONALLY  FIHED  CANE  RKD 

W*  at  Kay  hava  tlmpllfiad  your  most  aggra¬ 
vating  probinm.  tbn  fitting  of  a  rood  to  wit 
your  ityla  of  playing. 

WE  MAKE  KEY  REEDS 
"Amorica'a  Kay  Road" 

To  your  (pacificatloni,  your  ambouchuro,  your 
moutkplaca. 

You  tall  ut  what  you  want  and  wa  will  fit  a 
Kay  rood  for  you,  at  no  oxtra  cost. 

Kay  raadi  ara  tha  bait  playing  raadi  on  tha 
marfcat.  Thay  am  unltlMd.  Ordar  a  Mmpla, 
'/]  doMn  or  doxan.  Saa  for  yourwlf  tha  won- 
darful  rowitt.  Monay  back  If  your  playing 
ii  not  battarl 

Clarinat,  S2.7S  dot.  Bau  Clarinat,  $4.50  dox. 
Alto  Sax,  ^.7S  dox.  Tanor  ^x,  M-SO  dox. 

KEY  MUSICAL 

r.  O.  Sox  43-Uptowni  Hobokan,  N.  J. 


THINB® 


WITH  THE  FIAT-BACK  CANE 

FOR  FUU  VIBRATION 
SENSATIONAL!  DIFFERENT! 

•  WORLD'S  EASIEST-BLOWING  REEDI 

a  NEW  FUT  DESIGN  VIBRATES  CANE  FROM 
TIP  TO  END-UNDER  THE  LIGATURE! 

•  SUPERB  TONE  -  TERRIFIC  POWER! 

SEND  ONLY  |l  FOR: 

Clar.  4  for  $1  or  AHo  3  for  $1  or  Tanor  2  for  SI 

to  THINREED  CO,  ■«  721  Wtoto  Ptatos,  N.  Y* 


PEP  UP  YOUR  SAX 

OR  CLARINET 


PADS 

#  ToneX  Pads  are  like  a  shot  of 
Titamins  for  sax,  clarinet,  or  any  wood¬ 
wind  instrument.  Makes  ’em  seal  tighter; 
play  better.  Improves  tone— increases  toI- 

iume.  Overhaul  lasts  longer,  too.  Any  good 
repairman  can  install  them.  See  your  fa¬ 
vorite  music  dealer  todayl 


PRODUCT  OF  SELMER 


CLARINETISTS! 

TEACHERS! 

NEW  RECORDING  of  WEBER’S 
CONCERTINO 

World’s  Most  Celebrated  Clarinet  Solo 
PLUS  “Secrets  Every  Clarinetist  Should 
Know”.  A  Master  Lesson  —  In  Print 
for  the  First  Time. 

Excellent  fgr  pupil  preparing  for  con¬ 
tests  —  Helpful  Hints  for  the  Teacher. 

Futivil  fisssrSIss  Ce. 

37Sa  Wshstw  Mwt 
OtklsaS  t,  CaUfsrala 

S«ad  Bscord  o(  Coooartlno  plui  8«ci«U 


PMtpald  (Mwlowd  Ii  tl.4S) 

Ineludn  tax  . . C 

C.O.D.  (1  will  par  pwuxe) . □ 

Nawt  . 

Addriaa  . 


The  Clarinetists  Column 

{Begins  on  page  18) 

trol,  before  suggesting  the  rubber  band 
approach. ) 

2.  After  getting  the  correct  principles 
of  embouchure  formation  established  when 
the  student  first  puts  the  clarinet  in  his 
mouth  the  teacher  should  next  spend 
about  a  month  having  the  new  student 
play  those  notes  which  can  be  obtained 
without  the  use  of  the  regi.ster  key,  l.e., 
the  notes  in  the  chalumeau  and  throat 
registers.  There  are  several  excellent  be¬ 
ginning  books  which  specialize  in  study 
material  In  this  range.  I  can  mention 
the  following  as  examples :  Moore — Pre¬ 
paratory  Studies,  Book  I,  Pub.  Appleton 
Music  Publications,  Appleton,  Wise. ;  or, 
perhaps,  Paul  VanBodgraven — Clarinet 
Method  for  Grade  Schools,  Pub.  C. 
Fischer.  See  last  year's  February  column 
In  TTHE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for  addi¬ 
tional  suggested  materials  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  student. 

3.  As  the  student  plays,  from  the  first 
day  on,  he  should  be  ever  reminded  of 
the  need  to  use  MORE  UPWARD  PRI<:.S- 
SURE.  The  problem  does  not  lie  in  the 
need  for  an  excessive  amount  of  upward 
pressure  or  bite,  but  rather  In  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  beginning  student  to  use 
no  up-down  pressure  at  all.  The  teacher 
should  frequently  gras|)  the  clarinet  while 
the  student  is  playing  and  move  it  up  and 
down  as  a  check  on  the  amount  of  lip 
pre.s8ure  the  student  is  exerting.  The  In¬ 
strument  should  lie  firmly  grasped  by  the 
student  at  all  times;  little  such  motion 
up  and  down  should  be  istssilile. 

4.  Student  and  teacher  alike  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  diflerence  betwe*!n  a 
typically  bad  clarinet  tone  and  a  gotsl 
tone  is  merely  In  the  AMOl^NT  OP  UP- 
IK)WN  LIP  PRESSURE  which  the  l>e- 
ginning  student  exerts. 

6.  After  producing  a  good  firm  tone 
In  the  lower  register  the  student  is  now 
ready  to  attempt  the  notes  which  employ 
the  register  key,  i.e.,  the  notes  of  the 
('larion  register.  A  good  teaching  device 
is  for  the  teacher  to  have  the  student  play 
a  low  C  and  then,  without  the  student's 
knowledge  of  what  is  hapitening,  the 
teacher  will  open  the  register  hole  and 
see  if  the  tone  Jumps  up  To  a  O  on  to|i 
of  the  staff.  An  embouchure  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  good  tone  in  the  low  register 
-should  be  able  to  produce  any  of  the  notes 
in  the  Clarion  register — u|)  to  C  above  the 
staff — without  noticeable  dlfllculty.  This 
shift  to  the  upper  register,  the  Clarion 
register,  should  be  made  during  the 
THIRD  month  of  playing  if  a  student  has 
made  normal  progress  in  embouchure  de- 
^velopment  and  tone  conception. 

"  6.  Once  the  beginning  student  has  ac¬ 
complished  the  transition  from  the  low 
'register  to  the  Clarion  he  is  now  ready  to 
really  go  after  tone  production.  See  the 
Illustration  of  a  Tone  Quality  chart  which 
I  believe  to  be  extremely  helpful  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  beginning  player — or  the  player 
with  an  inferior  tone  quality — to  the 
proper  CONCEPTION  of  the  true  clarinet 
tone. 

Use  firm  embouchure — lots  of  lip  and 
down  pressure.  Granp  mouthpiece  firmly. 

’  CXEAR,  PURE  tone  quality.  Listen  /or 
a  ping  or  pop  on  eaoA  note.  (This  ping 
or  pop  sound  is  heard  when  the  player 
SLURS  EIACH  NOTE  and  as  the  player 
raises  or  lowers  his  fingers  on  the  tone 
holes.  The  ping  or  pop  la  produced  as 
a  result  of  a  firm  embouchure ;  NOT  as  a 
result  of  stiff,  tense  finger  action.)  I  have 
the  player  start  on  the  note  O  on  top  of 

(Please  t«m  to  page  42) 


THE  NEW  RUCKLE 

MOLDED  BASSOON  REED 


Price  $3.75 


Now  made  of  a  new  material 
Guaranteed  to  — 

Stay  open  at  the  tip 

Play  freely  over  entire  range 

Require  no  working  over,  wetting,  or  wires 

Ix>ng  life 

Ruckle- Fox  unbroken  reeds  for  exchange, 
$1.50  e.ich  at  the  factory 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere 
Mfg.  by 

RUCKLE  REED  CO. 

BEACHWOOD  PARK,  WARSAW.  IND. 


1  You  Should  Play  I 

j  Pur -Tone  Reeds 

for  Clarinet  &  Saxophone 

Mads  in  Francs,  dasignad  and  pricsd  atpa- 
cially  for  lehool  band  and  orchastra  muticiani. 
A  raad  svaryona  can  afford  that  will  giva  tha 
tama  tatiifaction  as  a  high  priced  read. 

The  PUR-TONE  is  a  REED 
that  PLAYS 

PRICE  LIST 

Clarinaf  . par  doxan — 1.75.. par  100—14.00 

Alto  Saxophona. .par  doxan — 2.25. .par  100 — 18.00 
Tanor  Saxophona. par  doxan — ^2.75. .par  100 — 22.00 
Soft — Madiufn — Strong 

Sole  Distributor 

GERALD  RING 

159-01  HILLSIDE  AVENUE 
JAM7UCA.  N.  Y. 


Mouthpiece 

Refacing 

Does  your  tone  have  that  sparkle 
and  luster  that  makes  an  outstand¬ 
ing  performance? 

It  your  mouthpiece  warped,  the  lay  too 
dote  or  too  open? 

Do  you  chew  your  lip  up  trying  to  play 
a  faulty  lay? 

Why  tdarata  any  of  th!t,  whan  you  can 
hava  a  rafacing  on  your  mouthpiaca  ac- 
curata  to  l/KKX)  of  an  inch?  Evary  facing 
partonally  tatted  for  tonal  quality  and  ac¬ 
curacy.  Write  for  information  and  pricet. 

Conavay-McCoy 

Box  31,  Springfield,  Illinois 
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How  to  Ploy  Cornet.  Trumpet,  Trombone 


d  Jsach  Jthe  Soh  Saoaa 


By  B.  H.  Walker 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 


Hello,  brass  students  and  teachers.  Let's 
get  going.  Open  the  window,  grab  your 
comet,  trumpet,  trombone,  baritone  or 
tuft>a  and  your  music  stand,  be  seated  in 
the  straight-back  chair  and  let’s  do  some 
study  and  practice  to  perfect  your  de¬ 
tached  tonguing.  I  can  think  of  very  few 
accomplishments  more  important  to  the 
brass  performer  than  that  of  acquiring  a 
«’lear,  precise  attack  and  release  ot  tone 
with  the  proper  spacing  between  the  notes 
and  with  emphasis  or  accent  directed  ex¬ 
actly  where  it  belongs. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  articulations, 
each  expressing  a  different  mood  of  mu¬ 
sical  emotion,  such  as  hatred,  love,  pathos, 
laziness,  dynamic  force,  mirth,  joy  or 
gaiety.  The  possible  articulations  used  to 
express  these  various  emotions  are  stac¬ 
cato,  medium  staccato,  medium  legato  and 
super  legato.  To  be  more  practical  to  the 
average  musical  selection,  we  will  divide 
these  articulations  into  the  two  classes  of 
detached  tonguing  and  connected  or  legato 
tonguing.  In  this  issue  we  will  take  up 
the  study  of  detached  tonguing  only,  leav¬ 
ing  legato  tonguing  to  the  future.  Fifty 
per  cent  or  more  of  our  music  is  a  bril¬ 
liant  style  of  music,  usually  marked  al¬ 
legro  or  some  other  lively  tempo.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking  such  music  should  b<; 
played  detached  (each  note  separated  by 
a  small  spacing  or  imaginary  rest). 

For  developing  proper  detached  tonguing, 
attack,  release,  spacing,  correct  accent, 
grouping  and  speed  of  tongue  muscle, 
practice  the  accompanying  exercise  regu¬ 
larly  for  five  to  ten  minutes  each  day  as 
a  routine  Immediately  after  your  ten 
minutes  of  sustained  tone  and  lip  slurs  as 
outlined  in  my  column  last  issue. 

In  Section  A  of  this  exercise  each  whole 
note  should  not  sound  for  four  full  counts 
but  in  reality  should  be  played  as  a  dotted 
half  note,  eighth  note,  eighth  rest,  or 
three  and  one-half  counts  with  the  re¬ 
maining  one-half  count  silent  as  an  eighth 
rest.  This  leaves  a  clean  separation  for 
each  whole  note.  During  this  eighth  rest 
the  lips  should  not  be  opened  for  breath 
until  you  reach  the  commas.  In  Section  B 
each  half  note  should  not  sound  for  two 
full  counts  but  should  be  spaced  to  actu¬ 
ally  look  like  a  dotted  quarter  note  and 
eighth  rest.  In  Part  C,  each  quarter  note 
should  not  sound  for  one  full  count  but 
should  actually  sound  like  an  eighth  note 
and  eighth  rest,  or  at  least  a  dotted  eighth 
note  and  sixteenth  rest,  depending  on  the 
degree  of  staccato  desired  by  the  per¬ 
former  or  his  instructor.  In  Section  D 
each  eighth  note  should  sound  somewhat 
as  a  sixteenth  note  followed  by  a  six¬ 
teenth  rest,  in  order  to  sound  short,  clear 

and  separated.  . _ 

Attack 

Start  or  attack  each  note  by  placing  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  lower  edge  of 
the  upper  teeth  and  quickly  jerk  it  back 
toward  lower  part  of  the  mouth  with  a 
quick  but  somewhat  relaxed  movement 
similar  to  its  function  in  producing  the 
syllable  “tah."  Many  excellent  perform¬ 
ers  recommend  the  articulation  “too.” 
Personally,  I  prefer  the  articulation  "tah” 
as  used  by  my  excellent  trombone  in¬ 
structor  and  friend  “Jerry”  Cimera  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  to  open  or  relax  the  throat 


muscles  more  than  “too"  does.  The  ar¬ 
ticulating  syllable  varies  somewhat  with 
the  range  of  the  tones  to  be  tongued.  In 
separated  tonguing,  the  attack  should  be 
sharp,  precise,  clear  and  clean  cut  as  the 
stroke  of  a  hammer  on  a  bell.  Try  to 
imitate  the  sudden  precision  of  sound  ac¬ 
complished  by  jerking  a  stopper  from  a 
jug  Ailed  with  air.  Your  attack  may  foe 
Improved  by  expelling  the  breath  into  the 
instrument  exactly  as  though  you  were 
spitting  a  thread  from  the  upper  teeth  off 
the  tip  of  your  tongue.  The  tongue  does 
not  directly  start  the  tone  but  merely  acts 
as  a  valve  to  let  the  breath  between  the 
lips  to  start  them  vibrating. 

I  do  not  recommend  tonguing  from  be¬ 
tween  the  lips  except  in  playing  of  pedal 
tones  (extremely  low  tones).  I  believe 
tonguing  between  the  lips  very  far  dis¬ 
rupts  the  lip  formation,  causes  movement 
of  the  chin,  produces  an  unpleasant  attack 
which  is  out  of  tune  and  not  uniform.  This 
kind  of  attack  has  a  tendency  to  start 
with  a  sharp  “t”  sound  and  grow  broader 
to  a  “u”  sound  as  In  “t-u.”  The  “u”  part 
is  usually  sharper  than  the  beginning  “t” 
l>art  of  the  attack  caused  ])artially  by  the 
movement  of  the  cWn  connected  with  the 
long  thrust  of  the  tongue.  The  chief  ob¬ 
jection,  however.  Is  that  the  movement  of 
the  tongue  is  too  far  to  gain  sufficient 

UKUCASE 

To  stop  each  tone,  merely  check  the 
breath  Aow  from  the  diaphragm,  or  in 


Mr.  Walker 


other  words  stop  blowing.  In  average  de¬ 
tached  tonguing,  the  tongue  should  never 
be  used  to  stop  the  tone  as  stopping  the 
tones  with  the  tongue  produces  a  disagree¬ 
able  “tutt”  sound  whereas  if  the  tone  is 
checked  with  the  breath,  the  result  is  a 
rounded  and  nicely  finished  sound.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  articulating 
whole,  half  and  quarter  notes  but,  ot 
course,  when  you  play  sixteenth  notes,  s 
in  Part  K  of  the  tonguing  routine  exer¬ 
cise,  at  a  rapid  tempo  the  starting  and 
stopping  of  the  tones  are  so  fast  that  the 
“tutt”  is  not  very  noticeable  to  the  listener 


Also  praetle*  this  •xareis*  sttbstltiADg 
th«  foUowlag  DotMt  4tb  lins  T, 

8  and  r  abova  tha  staff. 


Also  practiea  this  axarelsa  aubstltutlag 
tha  foUoalac  notasi  T  (first  spaea 
balow  staff),  5rd  llna  D,  and  F  again. 


Const  and 


Also  practiea  this  axarelsa  substltulng 
tha  foUoalng  notast  2nd  llna  0,  4th  s] 
and  nlddls.  Ot. 
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;ind, .  therefore,  doesn't  matter  so  much. 
Many  otherwise  excellent  players  release 
the  tone  with  the  tongue  and  do  not  know 
that  a  staccato  note  may  be  as  easily  re¬ 
leased  with  the  breath  as  it  can  possibly 
be  released  with  the  tongue,  provided 
there  Is  time  for  a  space  between  each 
note  and  the  correct  habit  is  acquired  of 
coordinating  breath,  tongue  and  valve  or 
slide.  Remember  the  staccato  secret  em¬ 
ploys  two  factors  (1)  quick  emission  of 
sound  and  (2)  proper  space  or  silence  to 
leave  the  last  tone  behind  before  starting 
the  next. 

In  practicing  the  sixteenth  notes  in  Sec¬ 
tion  B  of  this  daily  tonguing  routine,  re¬ 
member  to  keep  the  tongue  muscles,  as 
well  as  the  chin  and  throat,  somewhat 
relaxed  in  each  movement.  Observe  your¬ 
self  in  a  mirror  as  you  practice  the  six¬ 
teenth  notes  to  see  that  your  chin  does 
not  move.  Before  playing  the  sixteenth 
notes  you  may  place  the  tip  of  your 
linger  to  the  muscle  underneath  the  tongue 
and  relax  the  tongue  until  you  can  no 
longer  feel  the  stiffness  of  the  tiny  muscle. 
Work  to  make  each  attack  sound  even 
and  uniform,  practicing  the  exercise  at  a 
slow  metronome  tempo  of  70  the  first  day, 
and  day  by  day,  as  more  proficiency  is 
reached,  increase  the  tempo  a  little  until 
the  speed  of  120  is  reached.  This  should 
be  accomplished  in  a  few  months. 

Groupino  and  Accent 
Observe  the  slight  accent  which  occurs 
on  the  first  and  third  counts  of  each  meas¬ 
ure.  In  4/4  time,  the  primary  accent 
comes  on  the  first  count  and  the  secon¬ 
dary  or  weaker  accent  comes  on  the  third 
count.  In  this  daily  routine  tonguing  ex¬ 
ercise  the  accents  would  naturally  fall  on 
every  other  quarter  note,  every  four 
eighth  notes  and  every  eight  sixteenth 
notes.  Many  performers  make  the  mistake 
of  accenting  every  other  eighth  note  and 
a  still  more  serious  mistake  in  4/4  time 
is  the  error  of  accenting  every  four  six¬ 
teenth  notes.  Many  otherwise  excellent 
players  and  teachers  do  not  believe  In 
accenting  unless  the  music  is  so  marked. 
It  is  my  belief  that  many  bands,  orches¬ 
tras  and  soloists  play  off  rhythm  because 
their  playing  lacks  the  natural  grouping 
or  pulse  resulting  from  proper  accents. 
Good  music  must  have  melody,  harmony 
and  rhythm.  How  is  music  to  have  rhythm 
when  a  performer  merely  executes  streams 
of  technical  runs  without  the  feeling  of 
rhythmic  pulse  of  the  accented  phrase? 

I  hope  my  teacher  and  student  friends 
find  this  exercise  on  detached  tonguing 
as  helpful  in  developing  the  habitual  pre¬ 
cision  of  attack,  release,  spacing,  group¬ 
ing  and  accent  as  I  have  found  it  in  my 
daily  study  and  practice  for  the  last  sev¬ 
enteen  years.  I  find  that  it  is  five  minutes 
a  day  well  spent.  In  my  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  I  have  found  it  very  helpful  in 
breaking  the  faulty  “tutt”  habit  in  re¬ 
lease  of  tones  (a  habit  acquired  by  sn 
many  young  as  well  as  experienced 
players). 

Write  me  ycur  problems  and  if  I  can 
not  help  you  solve  them,  I  will  frankly 
tell  you  so. 

See  you  next  month. 


Now  you  can  have  a  new  Elkhart  — 
^  beautifully-fashioned,  rich-toned,  with  "pro¬ 
fessional”  features  galore!  Wth  an  Elkhart  in 
your  hands . . .  and  your  mind  made  up  to  "go 
places”  . . .  watch  how  much  easier  you  move  ahead  in 
the  chairs.  That’s  because  Elkharts  make  every  minute  of 
praaice  count  more  . . .  perfect  pitch  and  balance  . . . 
faster  action  and  easier  blowing.  Only  $117.50  makes 
you  the  proud  owner  of  an  Elkhart  cornet,  trumpet  or 
trombone  —  price  includes  both  instrument  and  case. 
Federal  tax  included.  See  your  Elkhart  dealer  today! 
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How  to  Ploy  the  Violin 


SihingA 

**The  Strength  of  the  Orchestra  ” 

By  Eliiabeth  A.  H.  Green 

Music  Education  Departntent,  Burton  Tower, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Of  all  the  horrible  words  In  the  Knglish 
language,  the  one  that  seems  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  foulest  odor  for  the  grade- 
school  youngster  is  PRACTICE. 

For  the  last  four  hundred  years  parents 
have  been  cramming  that  word  full  of 
"ought"  and  "must”  and  "duty”  and  "pun¬ 
ishment”  ;  and  time-clocking  It  with  so 

many  minutes  a  day  "or  else” . 

until  the  poor  unself-defensible  word  must 
actually  hate  to  live  with  itself. 

In  the  long  course  of  musical  history 
a  few  stories  have  leaked  out  about  this 
great  musician  or  that  world-renowned 
musical  figure  who  "actually  practices 
eight  hours  a  day.”  Or  who  "Just  would 
not  leave  the  piano  alone  at  the  tender 
age  of  six.”  Or  who  "NEVER  had  to  be 
told  to  practice.” 

If  the  gullible  parent  who  somehow  be¬ 
lieves  that  this  is  the  "normal”  thing  in 
acquiring  a  musical  education  and  envi¬ 
ously  wishes  his  son  or  daughter  would 
show  such  interest, — I  say  if  this  poor, 
long-suffering  parent  could  develop  a  little 
of  the  “Oh,  Yeah?”  attitude  toward  the 


normalcy  of  such  statenients,  the  whole 
picture  for  him  might  begin  to  fall  into 
a  true-to-life  perspective  instead  of  shim¬ 
mering  nebulously  in  a  mirage  of  fanciful 
yearning. 

Actually,  the  ynly  reason  these  stories 
have  been  gossiped  around  by  the  musical 
historians  is  because  they  are  so  out-of- 
the-ordiniU7,  so  contrasting  to  the  normal~ 
ly  true  pattern  of  existence,  that  they  con¬ 
stitute  a  piece  of  big  news, — ^like  having 
quintuplets! 

While  it  is  true  that  there  have  been 
lieople  who  have  done  all  of  these  things, 
— and  while  it  is  true  that  the  profes¬ 
sional  musician  often  finds  himself  with 
his  violin  in  position  for  eight  hours  of 
work  a  day,  like  any  other  Job  requires, 
the  fact  still  remains  that  practice  as 
such  is  an  adult  activity.  We  speak  of  a 
doctor  or  lawyer  as  being  in  practice.  He 
expects  to  spend  eight  or  ten  or  more 
hours  a  day  in  his  chosen  field  of  en¬ 
deavor.  The  adult,  professional  musician 
also  exi>ects  to  spend  his  working  day  of 
eight  or  ten  or  more  hours  in  pursuit  of 
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his  musical  life.  He  is  "In  practice"  too. 
And  he  has  chosen  to  spend  his  working 
day  in  music  rather  than  business  or  law 
or  what  have  you? 

Now,  what  about  this  child  who  "never 
needs  to  be  told  to  practice?"  Yes,  there 
are  some, — a  very,  very  few  perhaps  who 
find  music  fascinating  and  who  have  been 
challenged  by  an  understanding  teacher 
to  acquire  skills  for  themselves.  An  Innate 
and  extraordinary  love  for  music  cause 
these  children  to  throw  themselves  into 
this  acquiring  process  most  enthusiastie- 
ally. 

However,  if  parents  would  realise  that 
practice  IS  an  adult  activity, — that  it  re¬ 
quires  much  careful  and  thoughtful  con¬ 
centration, — that  it  brings  one's  mental 
and  physical  processes  to  a  very  power¬ 
ful  focus  if  approached  correctly ;  and  if 
parents  would  also  realise  that  a  child's 
attention  span  la  much  shorter  than  an 
adult's, — that  a  child  has  to  be  helped  to 
attain  a  long  and  concentrated  effort  men¬ 
tally, — that  these  things  are  not  “normal” 
for  the  young  child, — THEN  perhaps  that 
parent  will  get  the  right  perspective  on 
the  whole  picture. 

May  I  reiterate  again,  the  child  haa  to 
be  helped  to  practice,  not  scolded  nor 
cajolled  nor  threatened. 

Immediately,  I  hear  the  out-loud  thought 
of  the  parent, — “But  I  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  music !”  To  "help  the  child 
to  practice”  does  not  necessarily  mean  one 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  music.  There 
are  many  ways  of  helping.  One  way  is 
to  listen  to  the  child's  efforts.  It  may  not 
be  too  pleasant  at  first  for  the  listener, 
but  showing  an  interest  In  what  is  going 
on  is  one  of  the  greatest  incentives  the 
parent  can  give  the  child. 

Now,  there  Is  another  great  place  for 
the  parent  in  this  helping-to-practice 
business.  It  is  simply  this ;  to  set  aside 
the  best  time  in  the  child's  day  for  this 
activity  and  to  protect  the  child  from  dis¬ 
turbing  infiuences  during  that  thirty  min¬ 
utes,  or  during  two  thirty  minute  periods 
If  such  is  the  routine.  If  a  youngster  can 
be  given  a  practice  period  first  thing  In 
the  morning,  before  school,  and  he  knows 
that  nothing  will  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  this  bit  of  his  day ;  further,  if  he 
understands  that  this  ia  his  practice  hour, 
he  will  perhaps  prepare  his  outlook  for 
the  day  with  this  hour  as  a  definite  part 
of  his  plan.  After  all,  getting  Junior  up 
thirty  minutes  early  won't  wreck  his  life ! 
There  are  no  children  outside  playing  at 
this  hour  to  distract  him  from  hia  work. 
If  the  practice  hour  Is  planned  for  the 
morning.  Junior  hgs  Just  as  much  time 
after  school  to  play  as  any  other  normal 
youngster. 

But  do  not  think  for  a  minute  that  the 
child  is  going  to  figure  ail  of  this  elab¬ 
orate  plan  out  for  himself.  He  may  love 
music  and  have  ambitions  of  a  sort, — but 
it  is  the  adult  parent  who  must  help 
Junior  have  time  to  achieve  the  things  he 
should  if  he  wishes  to  learn  to  play  an 
instrument. 

Also,  the  parent  must  protect  the  young¬ 
ster  from  any  sort  of  interruption  during 
his  practice  period.  Father  must  not  yell 
to  Junior  from  downstairs  something 
about  the  lawnmower,  nor  sister  get  on 
the  telephone  in  the  same  room  for 
lengthy  conversations.  Sustained  mental 
concentration  Is  not  possible  with  inter¬ 
ruptions  every  few  minutes.  It  takes  a 
real  act  of  will  to  get  one's  mind  back 
into  its  concentrated  state  after  every  in¬ 
terruption,  and  this  Is  a  very  difficult 
problem  for  the  child.  He  will  finall>' 
yield  to  the  diatractlona  and  not  care  to 
practice  if  the  interruptions  continue. 
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The-  carry-through  on  the  dally  prac¬ 
tice  is  also  an  adult  problem.  If  the 
parent  lets  It  slip  by  day  after  day,  he 
has  only  himself  to  blame  if  his  young¬ 
ster  makes  little  or  no  progress.  The  child 
must  be  able  to  rely  completely  upon  the 
parent's  protection  for  this  practice  hour. 

Another  thing :  parents  can  help  by 
Stressing  _  "accomplishment”  instead  of 
''practice.”  If  the  parent  has  heard  the 
youngster  take  his  lesson,  the  parent  can 
remind  Johnny  with,  "Can  you  do  this 
thing  yet?”  or  “Do  you  have  this  learned 
for  your  lesson?" 

Children  invariably  practice  too  fast. 
Help  the  child  to  correct  his  mistakes  by- 
asking  him  to  play  every  note  of  the  hard 
spot  so  slowly  that  you,  as  a  listener,  can 
hear  each  note  deary.  Then,  when  each 
note  Is  sorted  out  by  itself,  put  the 
rhythm  In  and  try  to  play  the  passage 
as  written. 

If  necessary,  it  is  well  to  play  one  note, 
then  pause  and  check  up  on  the  next  note, 
and  when  absolutely  sure  that  the  mental 
concept  of  the  note  is  correct,  perform 
that  note.  Again ;  wait,  and  check  up  on 
the  nexit  note  so  that  it  is  correct  before 
playing.  As  Inicliigent  and  clear  percep¬ 
tion  of  each  note  comes,  the  correct  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  passage  a  number  of  times 
is  going  to  increase  its  ease  of  execution 
and  the  player's  familiarity  with  the  se¬ 
quence  of  notes.  Rhythm  may  be  added 
when  the  notes  are  correctly  perceived. 

This  Is  accomplishment.  Reiteration  of 
a  stumbling,  hesitant,  and  fully  Incorrect 
note  will  never  produce  accomplishment. 
Only  correct  mental  pictures  can  do  this 
thing. 

Perhaps  If  we,  as  teachers,  could  dis¬ 
card  the  word  practice  for  the  young 
child-musician  and  could  substitute  phrases 
like,  “Let  us  see  If  you  can  get  this  little 
spot  so  you  can  do  it  well,”  and,  “See  If 
you  can  get  your  fingers  to  learn  to  do 
this  trick  this  week,”  and,  “if  you  try  this 
exactly  right,  and  slow  enough  to  gbt  it 
right  every  day  this  week,  I  believe  you 
can  get  it  to  work  by  next  lesson,”  or, 
"If  you  do  this  every  day  Just  as  we  are 
doing  it  here  at  the  lesson,  you  will  be 
surprised  by  next  week, — and  so  will  I," ; 
if  we  could  substitute  this  accomplishment 
for  practice,  the  child  might  enjoy  his 
work  more.  Also,  as  teachers,  we  must 
choose  wisely  what  goals  to  set  up  for 
the  child.  A  goal  the  child  cannot  obtain 
after  real  effort  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
makes  him  hate  practice.  A  sense  of 
frustration  is  about  the  most  annoying 
thing  we  can  experience.  It  makes  us 
angry. 

One  story  to  finish  with. 

A  youngster  of  mine  (all  my  students 
are  “youngsters  of  mine”)  won  the  Na¬ 
tional  with  the  Glazounow  Concerto  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  on  violin.  When  he  was  a 
grade-schooler  and  his  father  would  come 
home  from  work  at  supper  time,  the  first 
question  was,  "Son,  did  you  get  your  half- 
hour  in  today?”  If  an  affirmative  answer 
was  given  Father  was  pleased.  If  not, 
then  after  supper  Father  would  reach  for 
the  music  stand  and  get  the  violin  out. 
With  the  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  par¬ 
lour  floor,  papa  would  sit  in  a  nearby 
chair  and  beat  time  for  sonny  boy  and 
the  thirty  minutes  was  put  in  before  bed¬ 
time. 

Sometimes,  like  any  boy.  Sonny  was 
not  too  enthusiastic  about  this  after-din¬ 
ner  practice,  but  he  knew  it  was”  a  part 
of  his  daily  schedule, — this  thirty  minutes 
of  practice, — and  If  it  wa.s  not  accom¬ 
plished  during  the  day  it  would  have  to 
be  done  In  the  evening.  It  was  Just  one  of 
(Pleane  turn  to  page  37) 
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How  to  Play  the  Drums 


S^ahmAiiotL,  ^  Sand, 
and  OjahsAiJua. 

By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 

Director,'  Department  of  Music 
Northeastern  State  College, 

Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 


There  is  an  old  saying  which  goes 
something  like  this :  "business  and  pleas¬ 
ure  do  not  mix.”  I  know  this  can  not  be 
so  for  if  it  were  there  is  many  a  band 
man  who  would  be  in  a  terrible  plight. 
As  I  write  this  I  can  not  help  but  think 
of  the  great  number  of  instrumental  di¬ 
rectors  and  teachers  who  have  spent  the 
school  year  deep  in  their  work,  then  doing 
extra  music  work  in  the  Summer  and 
Anally  spending  a  vacation  by  attending 
some  music  camp  either  as  a  student  or 
as  a  faculty  member.  No  one  but  a  mu¬ 
sician  would  do  that! 

I  have  a  most  interesting  letter  from 
our  mutual  friend  Phil  Cox,  Jr.,  who 
conducts  the  French  Horn  column.  Mr. 
Cox  gives  us  some  new  and  very  welcome 
ideas  relating  to  the  drummer  and  his 
problems  as  well  as  some  drum  solos  he 
has  written.  I  hope  all  you  drummers 
are  equally  as  interested  in  Mr.  Cox's 
column  as  well  as  the  writings  of  the 
other  celumnists.  If  you  intend  to  major 
in  music  the  columns  of  this  magatine 


offer  you  a  wonderful  pre-college  training 
in  general  music  and  instrumental  infor¬ 
mation.  Let  us  not  be  drum  minded  to 
the  extent  of  excluding  everything  else — 
however,  if  you  are  a  drummer  then  let 
drums  come  drst. 

The  Hrst  thing  a  drummer  thinks  about 
right  now  is  the  street  beats  for  he  will 
be  using  them  more  than  anything  else 
during  the  next  tM-ee  months.  Perhaps 
you  are  one  of  those  who  will  not  worry 
about  a  street  beat 'but  are  content  to  use 
the  same  beat  yoa>have  been  using  for 
the  last  goodness  knows  when.  Are  you? 


If  so,  let's  do  a  little  "re-bop”  and  get 
something  rolling — and  that's  no  pun. 

In  playing  street  beats  few  drummers 
realise  the  value  of  alternately  playing 
the  beat  piano  or  pianissimo  and  forte  or 
fortissimo.  This  is  an  old  but  good  trick. 
Try  using  your  best  beat  double-forte  (of 
about  eight  measures)  and  then  suddenly 
cut  it  down  to  pianissimo.  Occasionally, 
it  is  very  effective  to  cut  out  the  drum 
beat  entirely  for  four  or  eight  measures. 
This  is  most  effective  after  the  drum  beat 
has  been  going  full  blast  for  quite  some 
time  and  is  more  effective  on  the  football 
held  than  on  parade  as  you  are  constantly 
playing  to  a  different  audience  while  on 
liarade. 

I  would  like  to  inject  a  warning  on  the 
matter  of  courtesy  to  the  home  band 
when  you  are  the  visiting  band  during 
football  season.  As  your  band  comes  off 
the  Aeld  and  the  home  band  prepares  to 
go  on  the  Aeld  be  sure  to  use  the  rim  of 
the  drum  as  you  leave  the  Aeld  or  stop 
the  drums  entirely.  Not  only  is  it  dis¬ 
courteous  to  the  other  band  to  continue 
loudly  on  the  drums  as  they  are  preparing 
to  go  on  but  it  sometimes  prevents  them 
from  getting  lined  up  and  on  the  Aeld  in 
the  short  time  left  for  them.  It  some¬ 
times  happens  that  the  game  is  delayed 
or  the  home  band  Is  ordered  off  the  Aeld 
or  the  football  players  run  on  the  Aeld  in 
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the  midst  of  the  band.  Liet  us  have  cour¬ 
tesy  in  the  band  at  least. 

Raiph  Boiis  has  sent  in  a  fine  drum 
solo  and  since  he  started  this  last  Spring 
I  am  going  to  run  it  first.  I  believe  you 
will  And  some  interesting  things  here  and 
I  would  like  to  have  your  comments  and 
I  am  sure  Ralph  would,  too.  He  has 
named  his  solo  after  his  home  town  Eklin- 
burg,  Texas,  and  you  can  address  him 
there  Route  2.  Here  is  his  solo — others 
will  appear  each  month  so  send  yours 
along  and  if  I  can  help  you  with  them 
)>lease  ask  me  to  do  so.  May  I  suggest 
that  the  solos  be  written  in  black  ink  so 
that  reproduction  will  be  better.  I  am 
sure  Ralph  will  forgive  me  for  copying 
his  in  black  ink  for  this  reprod,uction. 


Music  for 
Main  St.  USA 

(Begins  on  page  6) 

there  is  no  compromise  with  me¬ 
diocrity.  In  this  organization  you  are 
good — and  play  well — or  your  name  is 
quietly  removed  from  the  roster,  and 
a  search  is  begun  for  a  man  who  will 
meet  the  qualiflcations.  Remember, 
you  have  to  be  the  best! 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
.\ir  Force  Band  has  a  definite  mission 
and  there  are  certain  obligations  that 
must  be  met.  The  individual  mem- 
iters  of  the  band  serve  their  country 
by  serving  the  Air  Force.  They  rep¬ 
resent  the  progressive  spirit  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  Air  Force.  There  is  still  an¬ 
other  obligation  which  they  have  met 
— that  of  advancing  the  musical  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  American  youth.  This 
means,  also,  an  attempt  to  elevate  the 
cultural  standards  of  America  and  the 
conductor  and  each  individual  stands 
ready  to  serve  you — the  public — in 
this  manner.  Through  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  we  offer  our  services  to 
the  youth  of  America  in  an  effort  to 
help  them  solve  their  musical  prob¬ 
lems. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  Air 
Force  Band,  we  suggest  that  you 
watch  your  local  newspaper  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  our  band  pro¬ 
grams.  Some  are  broadcast  regu¬ 
larly  over  a  national  hook-up,  others 
are  transcribed  for  broadcast  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas.  The  organization  will 
continue  its  policy  of  featuring  in¬ 
strumental  soloists  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  school  musicians. 

It  is  the  hope  of  Major  Howard 
that  readers  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  will  use  the  -Air  Force  Band 
Query  ctriumn  freely  and  that  the 
problems  and  answers  that  appear 
will  make  this  a  real  and  notable 
service  to  the  young  musician.  It  is 
your  column,  so  share  your  prob¬ 
lems  in  order  that  we  will  all  share 
in  the  knowledge  that  will  lead  to 
finer  American  musicians. 


The  new  1 948  models  are  availabb  now.  Equipment 
that  has  been  proven  in  the  field  and  orche'stra  for  two 
generations.  See  these  world  famous  drums  at  your 
dealer  today  which  give  you 

•  Full  flanged  hoops 

•  Self  aligning  rods  and  lugs 

•  Heat  treated  rods 

•  75%  more  non-ferrous  (non-rusting)  metals  than 
average  drums 

•  62%,  more  hard  maple 

•  Drum  heads  that  are  processed  in  our  own  tan¬ 
nery.  Every  head  is  hand  shaved 

•  Hand  rubbed  mirror  like  finishes 

You  owe  if  to  yourself  to  purchase  Radio  Kings— they 
cost  no  more.  Send  for  free  catalog  today. 


SLINGERLAND  DRUM  CO. 
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How  to  Ploy  the  Flute 


^iet  972c  Cbisjoith 

'yoivi  3<luia  QuasiionA 


Send  them  to  Rex  Elton  Fair,  Department  of  Music 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado 


ing  hour  was  a  fine  demonstration  to  such 
desire  and  determination.  You  Public 
School  Music  Supervisors  are  certainly 
doing:  a  wonderful  job,  and  all  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  education  are  mighty 
proud  of  you. 

An  OuTi,’NB  OF  Flute  Stddt 
Requests  for  such  an  “Outline”  have 
been  written  in  and  communicated  to  us. 
To  your  columnist  it  seems  to  be  a  fine 
idea  and  one  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
many.  Here  it  is : 

B.  MUS.  DEGREE 
First  Year  .* 

Book  I  of  the  Flue  Metlyid  Jby  Rex 
Elton  Fair.  All  Major^  scales  In'  various 
articulations.  Supplerperitary  Studies  by 


It  the  amount  of  mail  that  is  coming 
to  this  department  of  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  can  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  then 
there  must  be  more  interest  in  the  "Flute 
and  Flute  Playing”  than  any  previous 
year  since  your  columnist  started  writing 
this  column,  and  that  was  ten  years  ago. 
Here  is  hoping  that  this  may  be  true. 
Also  we  should  like  to  state  that,  regis¬ 
tered  in  our  Flute  Classes  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado  this  summer,  we  had 
sixteen  Public  School  Music  Supervisors. 
Never  in  all  of  our  experience,  has  Yours 
Truly  ever  so  enjoyed  a  summer  of  teach¬ 
ing,  and  that  was  of  course  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  fellows  were  up  here  to 
learn  all  they  could  and  their  every  work- 


Portrslt  of  a  Happy  Man. 


Andresen.  Studies  by  Koehler.  Books  I-Il 
Duettes  for  two  flutes  unaccompanied  by 
Kuhlau,  Op.  10-80.  Study  of  proper 
phrasing.  Study  of  various  solos  and  the 
memorising  of  three  or  four  of  about 
grade  III  to  IV.  Studies  by  Furstenau, 
Books  I  and  II. 

Second  Year 

Special  tone  studies.  Memorising  of  ail 
Major,  minor  (harmonic  and  melodic)  and 
chromatic  scales.  Memorising  all  Major, 
minor,  diminished  and  dominant  seventh 
arpeggios.  Study  of  all  trills  as  shown 
in  the  Rex  Elton  Fair  Flute  Method  Book 
II.  All  false  or  “Harmonic  Fingerings.” 
Koehler  Book  III.  Andersen  studies  Op. 
15.  Concertos  in  D  and  G  Major  by  Mo- 
sart,  one  to  be  memorised.  Study  various 
other  solos  and  memorise  three  or  four 
of  grade  IV  to  V.  Sonatas  No.  2  and  4 — 
Bach.  Sonatas  No.  2  and  4  by  Handel. 
Double  and  Triple  tonguing.  Twenty-four 
caprices  Op.  26  by  Boehm.  Twenty-four 
studies  Op.  30  by  Andersen.  Duettes  for 
two  flutes  unaccompanied  Op.  81  and  57 
by  Kuhlau.  Ditto  by  Walkiers  Suites  I 
and  II.  Melodious  studies  by  Andersen. 
Koehler,  Terschak  and  Gariboldi.  Rhythm 
studies  in  duet  form  by  Tillmets. 

Third  Year 

Tone  studies  by  Rex  Elton  Fair.  Flute 
duettes  Op.  87-102  by  ICuhlan.  Eight 
Etudes  by  Donjon.  Bach  Sonatas  I-lII- 
V-VI.  Handel  Sonatas  I-III-V-VI-VII. 
MemoriEe  three  or  four  original  Solos  to 
be  selected.  Memorise  Concertino  by 
Chaminade.  Flutists  Formulae  (studies) 
by  Barrere.  Orchestral  Studies  Books  I 
and  II  by  Prill,  also  volumes  I-II-III 
compiled  by  Barge-DeVille  Study  of  Tone 
Poem  by  Griffeths,  and  other  solos  to  be 
selected. 

Fourth  Year 

Memorise  Bach  B  minor  Suite.  Study 
of  Modern  Flute  Solos  to  be  selected.  An¬ 
dersen  Studies  Books  I  and  II  Op.  €0 
Thirty  Caprices  by  Karg-Elert  Memorise 
two  Modern  Solos  to  be  selected.  Review 
all  work  done  during  previous  three  years 
of  study. 

B.  M.  ED. 

Fourth  Year 

Special  tone  studies  by  Rex  Elton  Fair. 
Making  collection  of  Flute  music  catalogs 
from  various  publishers.  Orchestral 
studies.  Books  I-II-ITI  compiled  by  Barge- 
DeVille.  SonaUs  I-III-V-VI  by  Bach. 
Sonatas  I-III-V-VI-VIl  by  Handel.  Mom- 
orising  of  pages  55-61,  Book  II  by  R.  E.  F., 
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NOW  RECORDED 


CiiMri't  Daily  RMtia*  an.  Elaaiantary  Quita  far 
Trawfcaaa  aat  Baritaua 
PERSONALLY  RECORDED  BY 


JAROSLAV  "JERRY"  CIMERA 


AaMriaa’a  FaiaaMat 
Triaitaaa  Artist 
aad  Tiaehsr 


aad  ERNEST  PECHIN'S  RECORDED 
Double  and  TripIt  Tongue  Course  for  Cornet  and  Trumpet 
.  Sal.  Rasardlao  by  Pashia  aad  Carrall  Martia 

S  Trombone  Solos  Recorded  by  Cimera's  Star  Pupils 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  JERRY  CIMERA  Sit  ifOME  AVENUE  OAK  PARK.  ILLINOIS 


Renew  Your  Bundle  Sub  Now 
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also  Mosart  D  or  Q  major  Concerto. 
"Piccolo  Tricks.”  "Taking  Down,”  repair¬ 
ing,  and  re-assembling  flutes.  Study  of  > 
modern  solos.  Review  all  work  previously 
(lone. 


B.  .MUS.  EDUCATION  DEflRKE 
First  Ykar 

Study  of  physical  aptitude  of  beginning 
flute  students,  and  so  be  in  position  to 
advise  them  ac(x>rdingly.  Tone  production 
and  various  forms  of  single  tonguing.  Out¬ 
line  of  study :  Rex  Elton  Fair  Flute 
Method  Book  I.  All  Major  scales  and  ar- 
■  ■eggios.  Six  easy  duets  for  two  flutes 
(letters  B  and  C)  Op.  145  by  Gariboldi. 
Studies  in  Canon  form  by  H.  Saro.  Duos 
Progressifs  Op.  70-A  by  Ter-schak.  Easy 
Ktudes  by  Andresen.  Tuning  and  care  of 
the  flute.  Reading  regular  and  trill  Anger 
charts.  Flute  literature  including  various 
methods,  etudes,  solos,  songs  with  flute 
obligato,  etc.  Memorising  of  three  simple 
original  solos.  • 

Sbco.vd  Ykar 

Memorising  of  all  minor  arpeggios, 
natural,  harmonic  and  melodic  minor 
.scales.  Chromatic  scales  in  various  forms 
and  articulations.  Continued  study  of 
Flute  Literature  and  various  methods. 
.Memorising  of  four  flute  solos.  Playing 
four  trill  studies  from  Book  II  of  the 
It.  E.  F.  Flute  Method,  Koehler  studies 
Kooks  I  and  II,  Furstenau  Books  I  and  II. 


Third  Year 

History  of  the  Flute  by  John  Melton. 
Kuhlau  duets  Op.  10-80  Memorising  of 
all  diminished  and  dominant  seventh  ar¬ 
peggios.  Bach  and  Handel  Sonatas  num¬ 
bers  II  and  IV.  Various  forms  of  double 
and  triple  tonguing.  Orchestral  studies 
by  Prill,  Books  I  and  II.  Koehler  studies 
Book  III.  Memorising  four  flute  solos. 


Indian  Music  to  be  Studied 
Many  readers  and  friends  of  this  col¬ 
umn  may  be  interested  to  know  that  your 
columnist  is  leaving  (this  very  day)  for 
some  of  the  most  remote  sections  of  New 
Mexico,  there  to  try  to  find  something  new 
by  the  way  of  American  Indian  Primitive 
Music.  We  are  all  excited  about  such 
prospects,  and  since  the  only  hobby  that 
we  have  is  the  study  of  the  wild  birds 
and  beasts  of  good  old  Mother  Nature, 
well  then,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  heart 
is  beating  most  rapidly,  and  that  the 
blood  pressure  is  very  high.  All  this  will 
right  itself  though,  when  first  we  And  that 
a  bed  of  boughs  accompanied  by  strict  food 
rationing  is  not  conducive  of  such  physical 
ailments.  Anyhow,  we  love  it,  and  maybe 
upon  our  return  we'll  have  some  new  ideas 
that  may  add  interesting  embellishments 
to  "I.,et  Me  Answer  Your  Flute  Questions.” 
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RMSTRONG  MEN  AND  METHODS 
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The  Tone  Heard  Round  the  World 


In  Bvsrf  Clime  and  Country  Haynes  Crahsman-made  Instruments 
Are  Used  by  leading  flute  Players 

THEIR  OUTSTANDING  CHARACTERISTICS: 

Furfacf  InfoMflonl  LIqht  Ruiponilvu  Acfionl  Bueuflfully  Modullud  Bodies  end  Key  Mecheniunl 
Above  All,  A  New  Speeielly  Designed  Heed  Joint  Guerenfeeing  Even  Belence  and  Full  Rich 
Low  Tones  as  well  as  a  Hne  Middle  and  High  Register. 

NEW  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


BOSTON.  MASS 


TRADE  MARKS  USED  ON 
HAYNES  FLUTES 
FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION 


FLUTISTS 

CLARINETISTS 

S«nd  for  CATALOG  No.  4  ft  5 
— ^tho  world's  lorgest  catalog  of 
music  for  woodwinds. 

New  Numbers  An  Being  Castsimnlly  Added 
e  e  e 

TM  CUNDY.MnONIY  CO,.  MC 
lottea  IS,  Maw. 


BEGINNERS  HARMONY 
RESEARCH  STUDY  PLAN 

MO  lecMle.  FwN  drectiene.  Eoty.  D«  ossa 
a  slay,  Plan,  rafaranca  boak  and  folia  for 
wriltaa  work  $3J0;  plan  only,  $1.00.  Cloea 
group  rotoa. 

Amerigo,  Pub.,  Exotor,  N.  H. 
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Qmphooad, 
Sansone  French  Horns 


Now  Roady  for 
IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 

Single  F  . 3  and  4  ValTes 

Single  Bb . 4  and  5  Volyes 

Double  Bb-F  ...  4  and  5  Vcdyea 


NEW  FRENCH  HORN 
MUSIC  PUBLICATIONS 

Full  Line  Sansone  Mouthpieces 
For  All  Instruments — Now  Ready 

CATALOGUES  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

Wolch  for  Announcomont 
of  our  Now  Sontono  Pop¬ 
ular  Prkod  Trumpot.  A 
Truly  Wondorful  Imiru- 
monl. 

Sansone  Musical  Instrnments,  Inc. 

1658  Broadway  Now  York  IS.  N.  Y. 

World't  torpoor  frmmeh  Noro  Houso 


DALBEY 

OILS 

For  Slides  and  Valves 

Porfoct  lubrication  for 
1 1  i  d  o  ■  and  Taloeo. 
Long  lasting;  smooth 
as  Tolvot;  will  not 
gum:  proTonts  corro¬ 
sion  and  woor. 

Sold  at  All  Music 
Stores 

2Sc 


CLARINET  SOLOS 

with  piano  accompaniments. 

A  progrostivo  torio*  of  tolot  that  oro  mo- 
lodiouo,  intorooting  and  original.  Startor't 
Walts,  Grodo  Vt,  Junior  Intormozxo  Grodo 
1,  Volso  JoonoHo  Grodo  1,  Vobo  Juanita 
Grodo  1,  Goroldino  Copricn  Grodo  1W, 
Zoldo  Poiko  Grodo  2,  Rotolond  Polka  (Air 
Vorio)  Grodo  3.  Mouroon  Volto  Grodo  1, 
(Solo,  Duot  or  Trio),  Ido  Poiko  Grodo  2, 
(Solo  or  Duot). 

Prko  35c  ooch  ot  your  doolors  or  from 

M.  A.  TRIPPETT.  Pnbiisher 

Bortlosvillo,  Oklo. 


How  to  Play  the  French  Horn 


dnihicadiiA  Jtha 
J-Aandi  d(oAn  SimpU^mi 

Bv  Philip  W.  L.  Cox,  Jr. 

8403  N.  Johnswood  Drive 
Portland  3,  Oregon 


Hot-Rod 

What  red-blooded  student  (or  teachel*) 
does  not  know  what  a  "hot-rod”  Is?  To 
liberal  minds  it  stands  for  adventure, 
speed,  enjoyment,  doing  of  the  unexpected. 
The  world  has  to  accommodate  itself  to 
such  trends. 

A  "hot-rod”  out  here  on  the  West  Coast 
is  a  car  that  has  been  ordered  or  altered 
to  produce  a  desired  performance.  It  is 
"cut-down,”  It  is  "lightened,”  it  can  "re¬ 
spond.”  Modern  roads  must  be  planned 
to  permit  human  interest  In  mechanical 
I)erforniance  to  express  Itself  with  safety. 

Bb  Rod-Job 

A  Bb  French  Horn  is  a  horn  which  has 
been  ordered  or  altered  to  produce  a  de¬ 
sired  performance.  IJke  the  car,  it  Is 
"cut-down,”  "lightened,”  It  "res|>onds.” 

Carnegie  Hall 

The  party  driving  a  "rod”  enjoys  him¬ 
self.  The  student  playing  a  "Bb”  enjoys 
himself.  In  the  recent  movie  "Carnegie 
Hall,”  Jan  Peerce  of  Radio  City  music- 
fame  points  out  to  a  student,  "You  must 
enjoy  the  music  you  perform.” 

But  we  cannot  enjoy  a  car  until  we  are 
familiar  with  the  operating  controls,  and 
the  rules  of  the  road.  If  there  is  too  much 
to  learn,  we  probably  will  not  drive  at  all. 

Most  of  us,  however,  can  drive,  and 
"hot-rods”  have  familiar  controls.  But 
suppose  we  had  to  drive  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  and  th^t  meant  relocating  all 
the  controls? 

And  most  of  us,  as  instrumentalists,  can 
Anger  Bb  pitched  instruments  reading 
treble  clef  music.  These  Instruments  have 
familiar  Angerings.  But  suppose  we  had 
to  read  from  strange  music,  and  that 
meant  relocating  the  Angerings? 

Well,  that’s  just  a^ut  the  deal.  Most 
other  Bb  Instruments  are  "hot-rod”  ar¬ 
ticles  that  can  perform  and  let  the  player 
enjoy  himself  because  the  music  Is  pitched 
to  At  familiar  Angerings.  The  Bb  horn  is 
a  "hot-rod”  as  French  Horns  go,  but  en¬ 
joyment  unfortunately  comes  slower  be¬ 
cause  the  music  is  not  pitched  to  At  the 
familiar  Angerings.  Music  in  F  and  in  Kb 
has  to  be  relocated  in  order  to  At. 


Three  Blind  Mice 

Are  we  men  or  mice?  W’e  are  mice. 
We  are  all  three  of  the  mice,  and  just  as 
blind. 

Manufacturers  give  us  mice  single  F 
and  Bb  horns.  Composers  give  us  mice 
mostly  after-beat  music.  Publishers  give 
us  mice  parts  pitched  only  in  F  and  Kt. 

But  we  mice  cannot  enjoy  our  music 
performance  on  single  F  and  Kb  horns. 
And  we  mice  cannot  enjoy  after-beat 
music.  And  we  mice  cannot  use  F  and  Ki 
parts  on  Bg  horns. 

How  does  a  “hot-rod”  driver  regard  a 
“Sunday-driver”?  How  does  a  he-man 
regard  a’  mouse?  How  does  a  Bb  blaster 
regard  an  F  and  Bb  nlbbler?  Yet  it  seems 
the  "rod”  is  tied  down  to  “restricted  siieed 
limits.”  It  seems  the  he-man  is  forced  to 
go  through  the  same  knot-holes  as  the 
mouse.  It  seems  the  Bb  music  appetite  is 
thwarted  by  an  F  ration  card. 

O-Solo-Me-No  ! 

Isn't  it  wonderful  how  many  of  us  are 
destined  to  be  horn  soloists !  That’s  be¬ 
cause  so  many  of  us  play  single  F  and  Kg 
horns.  Solo  playing  Is  the  only  defensible 
reason  for  F  and  Bb  pitched  French  Horns 
in  our  school  music.  It  is  very  sweet  and 
innocent  sounding  in  the  parlor  with  piano 
accompaniment.  In  bandf  Try  to  hear 
any  sound  at  all! 

But  because  so  few  of  us  actually  play 
solos  at  present,  and  because  present  solo 
literature  is  so  inadequate  for  red-blooded 
presentation,  most  of  us  would  choose  to 
be  known  as  section  hornlsts.  And  section 
hornlsts  require  Bb  French  Horns. 

A  little  joke  on  our  F  and  Bb  friends 
is  that  while  they  purr  over  their  little 
andantes  and  nocturnes  and  serenades,  we 
on  our  Bb  horns  have  the  “hot-rod”  music 
of  cornet,  baritone,  and  even  some  clarinet 
literature. 

We  Bb’ers  have  a  little  joke  on  the 
other  brasses,  too,  when  it  comes  to  range. 
When  we  can  cover  the  complete  range, 
we  can  go  from  the  customary  low  FS,  to 
O  above  High  C. 

Beating  the  Gun 

Gradually  knowledge  is  getting  around 
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how  to  get  cornets  to  play  high  notes, 
how  to  get  clarinets  to  play  up  to  pitch, 
how  to  reflne  the  drums.  And  your  band 
sliows  sensational  improvement.  Ever 
li.utened  to  your  horn  section?  You'd 
rather  not. 

Some  day  some  manufacturer  may  sup- 
l>ly  B!)  horns,  some  composer  may  write 
cliallenging  cello-style  parts  for  them,  and 
some  publisher  may  supply  Bb  horn  part.><. 
Then  we  can  all  move  ahead  even  farther 
in  equaling  orchestra  performance  in  band 
music. 

That  inevitable  F  and  Bb  part  bothering 
you?  Glance  at  the  diagram.  Examine 
the  simple  change  of  pitch.  Explain  it  to 
>  our  horn  section.  Offer  to  play  some  of 
the  numbers  they  may  choose  to  re-write 
i  1  Bb  for  you.  The  time  you  think  is  lost 
doing  this  re-writing  you  will  more  than 
make  up  when  Bb  horns  commence  to  play 
familiar  fingerings,  confidently  and  with 
style. 

Driver's  Seat 

Backseat  drivers  unconsciously  affect 
your  independence  of  action  and  inde- 
|)endent  judgment.  Explain  to  them  a 
good  reason  for  your  speeding  up,  for 
taking  a  different  routed  or  for  lugging  a 
grade  in  high,  and  you  do  two  things. 
You  strengthen  your  position  and  you 
weaken  their  position. 

Explain  your  “Bbhorn-Bb  parts"  inter¬ 
est  to  your  music  dealers.  They  affect 
your  thinking  whenever  they  assume  that 
F  and  Eb  is  the  only  French  Horn,  and  the 
only  parts  for  them.  Every  explanation 
strengthens  your  conviction,  and  weakens 
an  additional  reactionary's  opinion.  I.iet 
your  dealers  carry  the  fight  for  Bb  horns 
and  Bb  parts  right  to  the  top.  Everybody 
will  tcin;  the  use  of  French  Horns  will 
tncrea.se ;  more  music  will  be  accepted  be¬ 
cause  the  horns  will  be  able  to  handle  the 
solo  passages ;  and  the  in.struction  and 
performance  of  horns  will  be  simplified. 

The  Winnah  ! 

So  we're  out  to  be  winners.  Another 
way  of  saying  you  can’t  lose.  You  and  T 
know  that  with  a  battery  of  Bb  horns 
around  and  Bb  music  for  them,  an  un¬ 
limited  number  of  players  can  be  called 
upon  to  make  the  horn  section  the  most 
effective  section,  instead  of  the  least  effec¬ 
tive  section. 

You  and  I  know  that  F  and  Eb  schools 
have  for  twenty  years  fought  an  uphill 
battle.  Every  new  freshman  class  means 
a  step  backwards.  These  schools  are  like 
the  fellows  who  were  walking  on  ice  so 
slippery  (like  F  and  Eb,  get  it?)  that 
every  step  forward  ipade  them  slide  two 
steps  backward.  How  are  they  going  to 
get  anywhere  with  their  F  and  Ej  horns? 
Just  turn  around,  and  go  the  other  way — 
the  Bb  way ! 


Valley  Forge  graduates  are  leaders  in 
Peace  as  they  were  in  War.  Coll.  Prep 
&  Jr.  Coll.  Ages  12-2U.  Small  personal¬ 
ized  classes;  guidance  &  testing  bureau: 
reading  clinic.  Distinguished  faculty.  All 
varsity  sports,  swimming.  Intramural 
athletics  for  all.  30  modern  fireproof 
buildings.  Motorized  Field  Artillery, 
Cavalry  (75  horses  I 
"At  tks  Notion’s  Infantry  Band.  Sr. 

Shrlmo”  R.  O.  T.  C. 

Several  Bead  Schol- 
erships  evaiUble  an- 
Bually  to  qualified 
musicians.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  ad¬ 
dress: 

COL.  E.  WALKEIL  RsfiMrar 

watnCpa. 

Military  Academy 


Strings  (Bepin«  on  page  30) 

those  things  that  was  not  open  to  argu¬ 
ment,  and  the  quickest  way  to  get  it  done 
was  to  get  busy  and  DO  IT. 

I  shall  always  remember  this  young 
man's  comment  year's  later  when,  as  a 
Junior  in  High  School,  he  was  returning 
from  his  National  triumphs : 

"I’m  glad  I  had  the  kind  of  parents  I 
did  .  .  .  .” 

You  know, — practicing  really  is  fun.  It 
can  be  so  fascinating, — it  is  a  pity  more 
children  do  not  find  It  out  sooner. 

But  unless  some  adult  helps  the  child 
to  get  his  time  in  regularly,  the  lack  of 
progress  and  the  growing  sense  of  frus¬ 


tration  works  havoc  eventually  for  the 
youngster.  If  you  want  to  learn  to  play, 
there  Is  just  one  way  to  do  It.  THIRTY 
MINUTES  A  DAY  EVERY  DAY.  For  the 
older  child,  longer  time, — but  EVERY 
DAY. 

(Please  note  in  closing  that  the  child 
who  practices  four  hours  a  day  for  a  pro¬ 
fessional  career  is  not  the  child  mentioned 
in  this  article.  This  article  is  for  the  fine, 
everyday,  normal  child  who  goes  to  school 
and  indulges  in  all  the  normal  childhood 
activities.  The  child  who  practices  four 
hours  a  day  with  eyes  on  a  concert  career 
does  NOT  go  to  school.  He  works  under 
the  guidance  of  a  private  tutor. 


Introducing  LIFTON'S  new 
deluxe  case  line  featuring 
extra  wide  genuine  top 
grain  cowhide  ends.  Illus¬ 
trated  are  Gladstone  cornet 
and  tenor  saxophone  cases. 
Note  the  modernistic  solid 
brass  locks,  tailored  top 
stitched  cowhide  post 
handles  and  dual  tone  tan 
covering.  Lined  with  top 
quality  erect  pile  plush. 
The  finest  cases  available 
for  quality  instruments. 
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How  to  Play  the  Accordion 


Let's  Hear  More  ClCCDhdwJtA^  SCHOOLS 


By  Anna  Lorgent 

213  ^^^!liams  St.,  Aurora,  Illinois 


Now  that  vacation  days  are  over  and 
another  school  year  has  begun,  It  is  well 
for  the  accordion  director  to  take  inven¬ 
tory  for  the  purpose  of  discarding  any 
old  and  shopworn  ideas  and  methods, 
which  may  not  have  been  fruitful  in  re¬ 
sults,  and  start  to  introduce  new  methods, 
which  are  more  likely  to  attain  the  de¬ 
sired  results. 

If  your  accordion  band  has  failed  to 
gain  the  measure  of  public  acclaim  and 
approval  that  you  wished  for,  or  has 
failed  to  receive  a  rating  in  any  contest, 
in  which  it  may  have  been  entered,  per¬ 
haps  it  is  the  time  to  change  the  method 
of  procedure,  and  I  will  tell  you  one  of 
the  finest  new  methods  on  the  market  to¬ 
day,  that  can  be  used  for  both  private  and 
class  Instruction. 


New  pupils  and  new  classes  are  start¬ 
ing  up  all  over  the  conutry,  and  many 
teachers  have  spent  a  part  of  their  time 
looking  up  new  and  interesting  material. 
The  most  vital  part  of  a  pupil’s  course  is 
his  beginning.  A  well  planned  start  is  one 
in  which  the  lessons  are  attractive  and 
not  too  long.  They  must  be  well  graded, 
which  should  avoid  sudden  difliculties,  and 
each  lesson  should  have  something  new 
and  interesting.  After  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  fundamental  principles,  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  given  a  book  with  easy 
solos,  which  will  make  his  lessons  pleas¬ 
ant.  What  can  give  a  child  a  greater  feel¬ 
ing  of  importance,  than  to  be  told  that 
he  is  ready  to  play  a  solo?  Nothing  so 
works  to  inspire  a  child  as  the  conviction 
that  in  the  eyes  of  his  teacher  and  his 


Mr.  Bandmaster,  Music  Director' 

Sell  those  Uniforms,  un-needed  instruments. 


Whatever  YOU  have,  that  your  department  no  longer  needs,  can  be 
turned  into  quick  cash  by  a  little  ad  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Your  co-workers  throughout  the  Nation  study  our  "Classified"  Col¬ 
umns  in  search  of  these  things,  and  for  buyers  of  the  similar  things  THEY 
have  to  sell. 


Only  15c  a  word:  25  for  $3;  ten  cents  each  additional  word,  or  50 
for  $5.  Count  each  word.  Cash  MUST  accompany  each  order. 

Why  not  advertise  what  you  have  to  sell  in  the  next  issue  of  this 
nationwide  magazine?  It's  so  easy,  so  cheap,  gets  immediate  results. 
Mail  your  ad  now,  with  check  in  full,  to  catch  the  next  issue.  You'll  get 
amazing  results. 
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Always 

try  a  MARTIN  before 
you  buy  a  horn 


I  Ilf  I  liinirrs  arc  a  Marlin  />  llir  linni  \on  It  hn^ 


THE  MARTIN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO  .  ELKHART  IND 


Thit  it  way  I  lookad  whan  I  haard 
lha  announcamanf  that  my  group  had 
won  First  Flaca  (Clast  B)  in  the  Chi- 
cagoland  Music  Fastival.  My  Concart 
Band  of  Aurora,  Illinois  was  com- 
potad  of  80%  accordions  and  20y« 
othar  instrumants. 


I.'armitn,  that  he  is  oaiuible  of  taking  hi.s 
place  beside  the  more  advanced  pupils  on 
the  recital  program.  At  the  start  It  is 
really  the  teacher's  approval  which  sparks 
his  enthusiasm. 

New  Matbriai. 

A  very  good  accordion  instructor  suit¬ 
able  for  both  private  and  class  instruc¬ 
tion  is  the  new  book  Just  published  by 
LkluIs  Ronchetto,  noted  composer  and  ac-y 
cordlon  artist  of  Oklahoma  City  Univer¬ 
sity,  Oklahoma.  It  is  called  ‘The  Ideal 
Beginner’s  Accordion  Book.”  This  book 
also  has  a  solo  book  mate  called  “The 
Ideal  Beginner’s  Solo  Book”  which  can 
be  seen  at  the  John  Krachtus  Music  Co., 
1574  Halsted  St.,  Chicago.  The  instruc¬ 
tions  given  to  the  pupil  in  the  front  of 
the  book  is  Just  what  teachers  are  looking 
for.  ‘There  is  only  one  way  to  learn  to 
play  the  accordion  and  that  is  the  way 
of  hard  work.  I..et  me  say  right  at  the 
beginning  that  no  matter  how  much  nat¬ 
ural  talent  you  may  possess  you  will  never 
learn  to  play  an  aceordion  without  hard 
work  and  lots  of  it.”  To  the  teacher  he 
says :  “To  be  a  good  teacher  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  accomplishment.  The  really  good 
teachers  are  rare.  But  to  be  a  good 
teacher  is  not  enough.  A  good  teacher 
must  have  good  material  to  present  to  a 
private  pupil  or  a  class,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

”I  would  like  to  see  accordion  class<'s 
In  every  Public  School  in  America.  If  the 
problem  is  handled  In  the  right  way  ac¬ 
cordion  teachers  will  t»e  surprised  what 
could  be  accomplished  in  this  field.  It  is 
up  to  the  accordion  teachers  to  strive  for 
HiM'h  a  goal.”  Teachers  would  do  well  to 
send  for  this  book  and  read  all  of  Mr. 
Ronchetto’s  general  suggestions  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils  alike.  I  recommend  it 
heartily. 

World's  Liarobst  Accordion  Contest 

The  eighteenth  annual  Chicagoland 
Music  Festival  held  on  Saturday,  August 
17,  1947,  was  a  stupendous  spectacle. 

Ninety-five  thousand  people  filled  the 
grandstands  and  the  accordion  massed 
bands  had  a  spot  on  the  program. 

For  the  first  time  the  accordion  solo  and 
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accordion  band  contest  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  The  National  Accordion 
Band  Association  Incorporated,  The  Illi¬ 
nois  Accordion  Band  Association  Inc.,  and 
The  Mid-West  Accordion  Association  Inc. 
Preliminary  Festivals  had  been  held  In 
many  States  before  coming  to  Chicago. 
Kesidents  of  territories  covered  by  the 
festivals  listed  in  the  brochure  were  re¬ 
quired  to  enter  the  contests  sponsored 
there. 

CLASSIFICATION 
Class  A 

Class  A  accordion  bands  (must  be  100 
percent  accordions  no  other  instruments) 
was  held  at  the  Knickerbocker  Hotel, 


145  UNIFORMS 

Beautifully  Pieinnd  f 


CLOTH.... 

60  Shades 
12  Qualitiea 

U  desired,  we  will  DESIGN 
uniform  especially  tor  you. 
School  and  Band  Banners. 

Flags.  Throwing  Flags. 

•  Special  Folder  la  Colors. 


DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GREENVILLE.  ILLINOIS 
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Designing 
EXCimiVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

Tell  ns  what  yon  have  ia 
miad.  We  will  dcaigB  sad 
safasnit  sketches  sad  de¬ 
signs. 

Marcus  Ruben,  Ine, 

Dept.  Ol  as  Se.  Stats  St. 
CUcage  S,  lUiaois 


IMPROVE  YOUR  UNIFORMS 
with  ARMY  type 
CHEVRONS 

Wool  FsH  — All  Cden 
F.  R.  KEMBt 

17477  Norton  Avoano,  Lakewood  7,  Ohio 


NEED  EMBLEMS? 

for  your  UnHerms? 

We  manufacture  Embroidered  Emblami  for  all 
purpotai.  Send  sample  or  skafeh  tor  aifimala. 

WIUIAM  ono  Depl.  M 
4215  Fark  Ava.,  Union  City,  N.  J. 


Chicago.  Winners  were  Class  A  Tri-Arts 
Concert  Band,  Leon  Darrell,  director,  Chi¬ 
cago,  tied  for  first  place  with  Music  Cen¬ 
ter  Accordloneers,  Robert  A.  Halter,  di¬ 
rector,  Chicago.  Second  place  Matusek 
Academy  of  Music,  Jordan  Canzone,  di¬ 
rector,  Chicago.  Third  place  Holochwost 
Accordion  Band,  Walter  Friedman,  direc¬ 
tor,  Chicago. 

Class  B  Accordion  Bands 

Class  B  accordion  bands  (80  percent 
accordions  and  20  percent  other  instru¬ 
ments  allowed)  was  held  In  The  Conti¬ 
nental  Hotel  ball  room,  beginning  at  9 
a.m.  on  Saturday.  Winners  were  First 
Place,  Anna  Largent’s  Concert  Band  of 
Aurora,  Illinois,  Anna  Largent,  director. 
Second  place  Music  Center  Accordionaders 
of  Chicago,  Robert  A.  Halter,  director. 
Third  place  Chicago  School  of  Music  of 
Chicago,  Ted  Solak,  director. 

This  was  the  largest  accordion  band 
contest  ever  held  In  the  world.  Three  Im¬ 
partial  judges  judged  the  bands.  Each 
competing  band  was  required  to  play  two 
numbers,  the  required  number  and  one 
other  which  must  be  chosen  from  the 
•selective  list  in  the  class  entered.  That  Is 
what  every  one  would  concede  a  real  con¬ 
test. 

Other  Contests 

There  have  been  accordion  band  con¬ 
tests  held  with  each  band  playing  twenty 
minutes  of  any  kind  of  music  they  wished 
and  In  some  of  these  contests  only  one 
judge  was  in  attendance  and  in  another 
two  judges.  There  was  no  selective  list 
of  pieces  and  whai  happens.  Contempt, 
instead  of  the  contest  being  of  any  edu¬ 
cational  value  whatsoever,  the  contest 
fails  because  one  judge  would  like  one 
piece  and  another  a  different  type,  and 
the  judges’  comments  would  be  inconse¬ 
quential  and  failed  to  help  the  individual 
members  of  the  band.  Such  contests  are 
a  detriment,  and  band  directors  would  be 
wise  to  stay  clear  of  them.  I  am  all  for 
a  contest  where  the  judges  have  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  manager  or  chairman  of 
the  contest  and  no  connection  with  any 
band  that  is  participating.  In  other  words, 

I  will  always  want  as  square  a  contest 
as  It  is  possible  to  glv^  to  our  young  boys 
and  girls,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  I  saw  a 
band  director  in  competition,  sitting  right 
at  the  table  with  the  judge  of  the  con¬ 
test.  It  leaves  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth 
for  all  directors,  parents  and  pupils,  that 
such  a  thing  be  allowed. 

Chicago  Contest 

For  that  reason  we  salute  a  contest 
that  we  know  was  as  near  perfect  as  It 
is  possible  to  have  and  that  is  The  Chi- 
cagoland  Music  Festival,  its  management, 
Phillip  Maxwell  and  Captain  Howard 
Stube.  Every  one  gets  a  square  deal,  with 
three  unbiased  judges.  Those  who  took 
part  In  It  and  spectators  alike  will  never 
forget  the  thrilling  effect  and  pleasure 
those  young  people  got  out  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance  at  this  contest  and  festival.  The 
music  produced  by  these  young  people, 
so  full  of  enthusiasm  and  pride  for  their 
bands,  seemed  to  uplift  the  very  heart  and 
soul  of  the  listeners.  A  good  contest  helps 
to  make  better  bands,  better  conductors 
and  better  instruments.  It  takes  special 
ability  to  teach  and  induct  a  band,  an 
ability  which  is  entirely  apart  and  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  ability  to  perform. 

Andy  Itizzo 

Andy  Rizzo  noted  accordion  composer, 
educator  and  artist  has  done  more  for  the 
accordion  and  pupils  who  wish  to  become 
artists,  than  It  is  possible  for  any  one  to 
even  begin  to  enumerate  them.  He  always 
has  time  for  even  the  youngest  of  as¬ 
pirants,  always  gives  of  his  big  store  of 
knowledge,  always  takes  time  to  encour- 
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Make  America’s 

Outstanding  Uniform  Value 

a  Year  after  year,  America’s  leading 
school  bands  choose  Craddock  Uni¬ 
forms  because  they  are  "tops”  in 
style,  design,  appearance,  fit,  and 
workmanship.  All  factors  consid¬ 
ered,  Craddock  uniforms  cost  less 
per  year  to  own— afford  greater  per¬ 
sonal  pride  and  satisfaction.  Buy 
Craddock,  the  choice  of  champions. 


America’s  foremost  de¬ 


signer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Band  and 
Drum  Corps  uniforms. 

UNIFORMS  BY  OSTWALD,  INC. 

Main  Offica  and  Plant: 

Box  351,  Statan  Island  I,  Naw  York 


Better  Quality 

School  Band 

UNIFORMS 

Wa  offar  Uniforms  —  custom  stylad  and 
tailored  from  fina  woolan  fabrics — in  your 
own  school  colorsi  Without  promising 
miraclas,  wo  ara  in  azcallant  position  to 
supply  your  raquiramants  in  quality,  color 
and  dalivary.  WRITE  TODAY — tall  us  your 
naads.  Our  bottar  quality,  sarvica  and 
raasonabla  charges  will  plaasa. 

STANBURY-PETERSON  CO. 

2609  WALNUT  KANSAS  CITY  8,  MO. 
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CASl^^  "A-C"  SENIOR 
ILLUMINATED  BATON 


Th«  ultimat*  in  illuminaind,  pro- 
fMtionol  batons,  this  dnlux*  modal 
N  onpinoorod  for  brilliant  display, 
porfoct  balanco  and  long  lifo.  Highly 
polishod  hard  chroma  on  brass. 

Ends  art  intarchangaablo  and  ro- 
placaabla — lightMip  spoctacularly  at 
slight  twist.  Bulb  mounting  is  im¬ 
pact  proof. 

Weighs  approx.  23  ot.— V  staff 
—  ovorall  lengths  28";  30";  32" 
(state  length  desired). 

Price  is  $16.90  — less  10%  in 
quantities  of  six  or  more.  Check  or 
money  order. 


A~C  Machine  Products  Co. 
264  E  218th  St.  Euclid  Ohio 


OIKBCTOm* I 
gat  HAPRY  U  ALFORD’S  FREE  CetsiH 
“SHARPS  see  FLATS” 

No  pransB  eoapltu  ellAoet  on#  or  two  at  Mr. 
Alford  a  rsaaua  iwraltr  aiHBbats.  Deleea  hiisiaBlaa. 
Doooi  sound  affoeu,  eaaadj  Idaot.  Trj  "SICP 
AHEAD."  Hr.  Alford'i  last  arraoiasimt.  you'll 
want  It.  "THE  WEDDING  OF  HEINIB  A 
KATHRINA."  "NERO."  "HUNORT  FIVE"  SETS, 
and  "I'LL  BE  SEEIIT  TOU."  a  eoaady  nniibar 
dasicnad  to  tot  Uia  band  off  auto.  Many  atban 
Inelndad.  Sand  for  FREE  eooy  todayl 
HARRT  1.  AUORD  ITUDIOS.  1W  R.  Sbla  SU  CMtits.  ■■ 


far 

ACHIEVEMENT 

ItEMBERSHIP 


IN  STOCK  READY 
FOR  DELIVERY 

Band,  orchetirt.  cborut» 
editor  and  itaff.  drama, 
typing,  thorthand.  book¬ 
keeping.  commercial  club, 

■tudent  council,  basket¬ 
ball.  library,  year  guards. 

FREE  CIRCULAR 
Commercial  Award  Pin  Company 
608  8o.  I>earbom  8t..  Chicago,  lU. 


Bb  CLARINET  REEDS 


EXCLUSIVELY 


HYDRO-GRADED  HAND-FINISHED 

HONESTLY  BETTER 
Afk  your  Dealer  • 

D.  R.  MARTIN  REED  CO. 

Elk  Rapids,  Mich. 


Moved? 

If  your  eddreu  hat  changed  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  avoid  misting  valu¬ 
able  issues  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  by  notifying  us  promptly  at 
our  now  address — ^28  E.  Jackson, 
Chicago  4. 


age  pupils  of  all  ages  and  skill,  and  is 
every  one's  friend. 

QUES'nONB  AND  ANSWERS 

Question :  My  teacher  talks  of  consonant 
and  dissonant  chords.  Please  explain 
something  about  them. — Bill  R. 

Answer;  Consonant  chords  are  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  themselves  and  do  not  depend  on 
other  chords  to  complete  their  meaning 
such  as  C-E-G-C  is  a  consonant  chord, 
complete  in  itself.  Dissonant  chords  con¬ 
tain  intervals  which  are  not  complete  by 
themselves,  but  must  resolve  to  other 
chords  such  as  D-P-G-B  would  resolve  to 
C-E-G-C.  All  major  and  mlnlor  triads  are 
consonant  chords  meaning  they  are  com¬ 
plete  and  need  no  other  chord  to  complete 
It.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  numerous 
dissonant  chords  comprising  diminished 
and  augmented  triads,  chords  of  the  sev¬ 
enth,  ninth,  eleventh  and  thirteenth.  A 
dissonant  chord  always  leans  upon  the 
chord  which  immediately  follows  It. 

Question :  We  have  a  big  class  of 
accordion  pupils  who  have  completed  their 
first  book,  and  have  started  their  second 
bfKjk.  What  other  kind  of  books  do  they 
need  and  what  kind  of  pieces? — J.  W, 
ftturtio. 

Answer:  For  Anger  dexterity,  I  would 
suggest  Hanon  by  Nunxio.  I  would  advise 
a  good  album  solo  hook  plus  sheet  solos. 
Send  for  sheet  solo  music  catalogue  to 
the  following  publishers.  Alfred  Music  Co., 
Ha  West  45th  St.,  New  York;  Volkweln 
Bros.,  632  Diberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. : 
Mills  Music  Co.,  1619  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Krachtus  Music  Co.,  1574 
N.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Chart  Music 
Co.,  ('hicago ;  Rubank  Music  Co.,  Chicago ; 
Vltak-Klsnlc  Co.,  Chicago ;  Pagan!  Co., 
289  rieecker  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Ac¬ 
cordion  Music  Pub.  Co.,  46  Greenwich 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Question :  How  can  I  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  a  major  and  a  minor  composition? 
I  am  a  student  teacher  and  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  how  to  be  able 
to  tell  the  difference  by  the  key  signature. 
— Frank  R. 

Answer:  Observe  Arst  the  key  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  piece  and  then  the  Anal  <'hord. 
if  the  chord  is  founded  on  the  tonic  of 
the  major  key,  the  piece  is  in  major,  if  it 
is  founded  on  the  tonic  of  the  minor  key. 
It  Is  in  minor.  However  we  have  some 
compositions  that  begin  In  a  minor  key, 
but  close  in  the  major  key,  so  you  would 
have  to  analyze  the  composition. 

Question ;  I  am  a  ^tudent  on  the  ac¬ 
cordion,  and  also  play  the  clarinet  in  the 
high  school  hand.  My  ambition  is  to  be 
a  conductor  of  my  own  radio  band  some 
day.  How  can  I  realize  my  ambition  with 
no  band  to  conduct?  Please  help  me  to 
get  started. — Joseph  M. 

Ansircr:  I  have  received  many  letters 
on  the  order  of  yours  and  this  will  answer 
many  of  them.  First,  consult  your  school 
hand  director.  Second,  take  lessons  from 
him  in  directing  or  enroll  in  a  music 
school  that  specialises  in  conducting. 
Third,  watch  good  directors  closely  and 
form  a  habit  of  directing  with  them, 
silently  to  yourself.  This  habit  will  bring 
a  clearness  to  you  to  judge  accurate  8|>eed, 
balance  of  tone.  Independence  of  instru¬ 
mental  voices.  Listen  for  precision  and 
thoroughness  in  artistic  performance. 
Practice  conducting  before  a  phonograph 
or  the  radio. 


Order  Your 
Bound  Volume 
NOW 


Each  lummer  copies  of  the  iirec^ing 
school  year's  issues  of  the  School  Musician, 
September  to  June  inclusive,  are  bound 
into  fine  books.  These  bindings  are  in  red 
library  linen  with  stiff  covers.  Gold  let¬ 
tering.  Price,  14.85  including  mailing 
charges.  Cash  in  full  must  accompany  all 
orders  whether  for  immediate  or  future 
delivery.  Next  volume  (September,  '46 
to  June,  ’47)  will  be  No.  18.  Order  Now. 


On*  each  Vol.  15  and  17  ttUl  available. 


Start  NOW 


HOW  TO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 
By  Roger  Lee 

Tk*  most  authentic  book  over 
published  on  this  subject. 

Makes  it  easy,  ter  beginner  or 
expert.  Fully  illustrated.  Price 
$I.(X)  postpaid.  Order  Today. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
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RECONDITIONED  CORNETS.  TRUMPETS, 
4  trombones  with  cases,  in  such  makes  as 
Viking,  Marceau,  Couesnon,  Wurlitzer,  Pan 
American,  Elkhart,  etc.,  $57.50  &  $67.50.  Re¬ 
conditioned  Boehm  Metal  Clarinets  with 

ca^es,  in  such  makes  as  Symphony,  Noblet, 
Peron,  Durant,  Pedler,  Pan  American,  Bettoney, 
etc.,  $57.50  &  $67.50.  Reconditioned  E^nite  & 
\Vix)d  Bb  Boehm  Clarinets  with  cases,  in  such 
makes  as  Conn.  Bettoney,  Guy  Humphrey,  Koh- 
lert,  Wunderlich,  Pedler,  etc.,  $87.50  &  $97.50. 
Reconditioned  Boehm  C  Flutes  with  cases,  in 
such  makes  as  Conn,  Armstrong,  Viking,  Guy 
Humphrey,  Bettoney,  etc.,  from  $72.50  to 
$110.00.  Reconditioned  Upright  Alto  Horns  and 
.Mellophones  in  such  makes  as  Wurlitzer,  Royal, 
Marceau.  Boston,  Pan  American,  Conn.  Buescher, 
King,  York,  etc.,  from  $54.50  to  $97.50.  Re¬ 
conditioned  Eb  Alto  saxophones  with  cases  in 
such  makes  as  Cavalier,  Eilkhart,  Concertone, 
Conn,  King,  Martin,  Kingstone.  Wurlitzer, 
Buescher,  etc.,  from  $85.00  to  $135.00.  New 
Pioneer  Gold  Lacquered  French  horn  with  case, 
$172.50.  Alexander  Gold  Lacquered  French 
horn  with  case,  $195.00.  Wurlitzer  Double  Gold 
Licquered  E'rench  horn  with  case,  $295.00.  Cab- 
.art  Boehm  Alto  Clarinet  with  case,  $225.00, 
Conn  Boehm  Aho  Clarinet  with  case,  $275.00. 
Knhiert  Alliert  System  Alto  Clarinet  with  case, 
$1.15.00.  New  Alexander  Boehm  Bass  Clarinet 
with  case,  $475.00.  New  ReidI,  24  key,  Heckel 
system  Bassoon  with  whisper  key  with  case, 
$575.00.  Bettoney  Conservatory  system  Bas¬ 
soon  with  case,  $145.00.  Pan  American  Con¬ 
servatory  Oboe  with  case.  $175.00.  New  Cab- 
art  Conservatory  Oboe  with  case.  $295.00.  Guy 
Humphrey  Military  Oboe  with  case,  $75.00.  Chape- 
lain  Conservatory  English  Horn  with  ca.se  $375.00. 
Buescher  Silver  Plated  Bass  Trombone  with 
case.  $165.00.  York  Silver  Plated  Baritone  horn, 
$87.50.  Conn  Silver  Plated  Baritone  Horn  with 
case.  $147.50.  Conn  Silver  Plated  Bell  Front 
Recording  Baritone  Horn  with  case.  $185.00.  King 
Double  Bell  Recording  Euphonium  with  case, 
$265.00.  Martin  Silver  Plated  Double  Bell  Eu- 
nhoniuni.  no  case,  $195.00.  Cavalier  Silver 
Plated  Tenor  Saxophone  with  case.  $120.00. 
Hertz  Gold  I.,acquered  Tenor  Saxophone  with 
case.  $135.00.  Buescher  Silver  Plated  Curved 
Bs  Soprano  Saxophone  with  case,  $87.50.  "New 
25  Bar  Lightweight  Glockenspiel  with  harness, 
mallet,  and  cover,  $57.50.  New  25  Bar  Heavy¬ 
weight  Glockenspiel  with  harness,  mallet,  and 
cover.  $75.00.  Set  of  New  2Vi  Octave  Tubular 
Chimes,  $240.00.  New  3  Octave  Vibraphone, 
$295.00.  Deagan  No.  870  3V5  Octave  Xylo¬ 
phone,  $125.00.  Deagan  No.  52  3K  Octave  Ma¬ 
rimba.  $185.00.  Deagan  Imnerial  No.  60  3  Oc¬ 
tave  Marimba,  $345.00.  Used  sire  String 
Bass,  very  fine,  $157.50.  Buescher  Eb  Silver 
Platerl  Sousaphone,  $295.00.  Conn  Eb  Silver 
Plated  Sousaphone,  $295.00.  King  BB  Silver 
Plated  fsousaphone,  $295.00.  Martin  BB  Silver 
Plated  Sousaphone.  $325.00.  Couesnon  BB  Gold 
I-acquered  Sousaphone.  $225.00.  Martin  Com¬ 
mittee  Gold  I-acquered  Trumpet.  $145.00.  Selmer 
Gold  I-acquered  Trumpet.  $145.00.  Bach  Gold 
I-acquered  Trumpet.  $185.00.  Super  Olds  Gold 
I-acoiiered  Trumpet,  $175.00.  Bettoney  Boehm 
F.b  Clarinet.  $97.50.  York  Silver  Plated  Valve 
Trombone.  $75.00.  New — Buffet  Wood  Boehm 
Clarinet,  list  price  $325.00.  special  price  $265.00. 
New  Csbart  Heckel  System  Bassoon.  $575.00. 
Buffet  Wood  Full  Boehm  Alto  Clarinet  with  low 
C.  $325.00.  Conn  silverplated  baritone  Saxo- 
ohone  in  case,  $195.00.  Conn  goM  laco.  baritone 
Saxophone  in  case  with  high  F,  $225.00  and 
hundrerls  and  hundreds  of  other  reconditioned  in¬ 
struments  available  at  school  prices.  Set  of  Buffet 
Bb  and  A  Boehm  Clarinets  in  double  case, 
*725.00.  Write  us  for  Bargain  List— Adelson's 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit.  26.  Michigan. 


“BANDMASTERS  AND  MUSIC  SUPER¬ 
VISORS" — ask  for  our  “Free  I-ist"  and  dis¬ 
counts  to  "5v-hools  and  Teachers”  on  “Band  and 
Orchestra  Instruments"  —  “Guitars”  —  “Accor¬ 
dions” — “Harmonicas”.  S.  M.  Rudolph’s,  At¬ 
chison,  Kati-sas. 


FOR  SALE:  Conn  4  valve  gold  lacquer  record¬ 
ing  bass.  $325,  A-1  condition.  Martin  gold  lac. 
triimnet,  like  new  $70.  Blessing  gold  lac.  trum¬ 
pet  like  new  $75.  Conn  Victor  comet,  gold  lac., 
like  new  $75.  Blessing  gold  lacquer  cornet  $70. 
Martin  gold  trombone,  like  new  $85.  New  flutes 
$90  up.  Conn  valve  trombone  gold  lac.  $40.  Lots 
of  other  bargains.  Also  repair  all  instruments. 
Send  for  Bargain  List,  also  repair  Price  List. 
Musicians  Supply  Co.,  1030  S.  Main,  Elkhart. 
Indiana. 


WE  HAVE  hundreds  of  rebuilt  and  new  guar¬ 
anteed  band  and  orchestra  instruments  ready  for 
immediate  delivei^.  Rebuilt  Trumpets,  Cornets, 
Metal  Clarinets,  Trombones  now  $52.50  up.  Alto 
Saxophones  $80.00  up.  Alto  Horns,  Tenor  Horns, 
Mellophones  now  $40.00  up:  New  Cathedral 
Chimes  $185.00.  New  3  octave  Vibraphone 
$295.00.  Set  New  Pedal  Tympani  $260.00.  New 
Conn  sterling  silver  piccolo  $130.00.  New  Pan 
American  etonite  clarinet  $99.50.  New  Conn 
wood  clarinet  $175.00.  New  King  and  York 
Sousaphones  and  Recording  Baritone  Horns.  New 
French  horn  F  &  Eb  in  case  $165.00.  Just  re¬ 
ceived  some  hard  to  get  items — Ludwig  Tympani, 
Deagan  Vibraphones.  Zildjian  Cymbals,  Wm.  S. 
Haynes  Flutes  and  Piccolos.  Loree  Oboe,  New 
and  Rebuilt  Heckel  System  Bassoons,  Bass  and 
Alto  Clarinets,  Conservatory  or  Military  system 
Oboes,  Single  and  Double  French  Horns,  New 
and  Rebuilt  English  Horns,  Convervatory  and 
Military  System.  Large  stock  of  late  mpdel 
Alto  Horns  in  hard  cases,  Sousaphones,  Upright 
and  Recording  Bass  Horns,  Baritone  Horns,  Mel¬ 
lophones,  new  and  used.  Bass  Violins,  Cellos, 
Violin  outfits.  Drums,  Public  Address  Equipment, 
Accordions,  Guitars,  etc.  Many  famous  made 
new  —  demonstrator  instruments  at  a  savings. 
From  a  single  instrument  to  a  whole  band.  Five 
day  approval  shipments.  Write  for  latest  “Mey¬ 
er’s  Preview  of  Bargains”  (Catalog).  Meyer’s 
specialize  in  equipping  school  bands  and  orches¬ 
tras.  Let  a  specialist  quote  you  on  your  re¬ 
quirements.  Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454-L 
Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


DE  VOE’S  OP  PHILADELPHIA  ship  instru¬ 
ments  to  accredited  schools  on  approval.  Write 
for  our  latest  special  list  now  ready.  King  BBb 
sousaphone  $265.00  —  Conn  Eb  sousaphone 
$265.00  Conn  baritone  horn,  silver  $135.00 — 
Windsor  baritone  horn  (shopworn  only)  $100.00 
— Boston  single  French  horn  $100.00 — Orsi 
(new)  single  French  horn  $168.50  with  case — 
Holton  Eb  mellophone,  with  case  $72.50 — Conn 
trombone,  silver,  $75.00 — Cavalier  trombone,  gold 
lacquered  $62.50 — Buescher  alto  horn,  lacquered, 
with  case  $57.50 — Cavalier  clarinet,  silver  $60.00 
—  Three-Star  clarinet,  nickel,  $48.50  —  Selmer 
wood  clarinet  $155.00  —  Cadet  wood  clarinet 
$80.00 — Conn  alto  saxophone.  $110.00 — National 
alto  saxophone  $78.50-7-Windsor  tenor  saxophone 
$145.00 — Buescher  baritone  saxophone  $110.00 — 
Holton  bass  saxophone,  gold  lacquered  $175.00 — 
Holton  cornet  $62.50 — Lyric  cornet  $45.00 — -Pan- 
American  conservatory  oboe  $160.00  —  Linton 
(new)  conservatory  oboe  $295.00  —  Kleartone 
(new)  sIKer  flute  $1 15.00— LaMonte  flute,  silver. 
$87.50— All  instruments  completely  reconditioned 
and  perfect  in  mechanical  condition  and  appear¬ 
ance.  De  Voe’s,  5238  Oakland  Street,  Phila. 
24.  Pa. 


UNIFORMS 


200  WHITE  BAND  COATS  (NEW)  34  to  46 
Military  Collars  $2.00  Each.  Forty  Purple 
Woolen  Capes  $44.00.  New  Band  Caps  made 
to  order  $2.50.  All  colors.  White  Shawl  Collar 
doublebreast  coats  (used)  $8.00.  Tuxedo  Trousers 
$6.00.  Tuxedo  doublebreast  suits  latest  $35.00. 
Singlebreast  $15.00.  Orchestra  coats  $4.00,  $3.00. 
assorted  colors  (used)  cleaned,  pressed.  Gold 
Shakos  (used)  $4.00.  Majorette  Costumes  $8.00. 
Two  Batons  $8.00.  Beautiful  set  uniforms  60 
Royal  Maroon  Goid_  Capes.  C^s.  Trousers,  Di¬ 
rectors  Uniform  Majorette  Outfit,  Complete  Bar¬ 
gain  $400.00.  Orange-Black  capes  (56)  $112.00. 
Uniform  trousers  (27  Maroon)  $71.00.  Stamp 
brings  lists.  Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsted,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


70  Suits  complete  with  hat,  cape,  vMt,  and 
trousers.  Black  with  gold  trim.  4  Suits  com¬ 
plete  with  hat,  etc.,  gold  with  black  trim.  2 
Black  and  2  Gold  Mascot  suits.  7  Orange  satin 
Twirler  dresses  with  black  boots.  2  White  and 
Black  drum  major  suits  with  fur  shako  hats. 
29  Orange  and  7  black  satin  shirts.  Also  slightly 
damaged  trousers  and  shirts.  Will  sell  entire 
lot  or  in  part.  For  further  particulars  and  prices 
write:  Cold  water  Band  Mothers’  Association, 
Mrs.  R.  R.  Mueller.  Pres.,  Coldwater,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE;  Seventy  all  wool  worsted  band 
suits :  coats,  dark  blue,  in  excellent  condition : 
trousers,  light  blue;  two-tone  blue  Pershing  style 
caps :  white  leather  belts  I  Drum  major  suit. 
G.  H.  Wedelin.  Supt..  Stafford,  Kansas. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED:  Sixty-five  good  used  b.snd  uniforms; 
coat  and  trousers ;  black,  gold  trim.  Contact, 
Superintendent,  Herreid,  S.  D. 


WANTED  TO  BUY— Cent. 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your  mu¬ 
sical  instruments.  Especially  need  cornets,  trum¬ 
pets,  metal,  wood  and  ebonite  clarinets,  trom¬ 
bones,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons.  French  horns, 
baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all  kinds,  bass  and 
alto  clarinets,  percussion  instruments,  string  in¬ 
struments,  vibraphones,  marimbas,  sousaphones, 
piccolos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones). 
Write  us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  ap¬ 
praisal.  We  will  pay  transportation  charges. 
Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446 
Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


WE  WANT  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRU¬ 
MENT!  We  will  pay  the  highest  prices  for 
trumpets,  cornets,  saxophones,  metal,  wood,  and 
ebonite  clarinets,  oboes,  bassoons,  flutes,  French 
hornst  baritone  horns,  alto  and  bass  clarinets, 
percussion  instruments,  string  instruments,  vi¬ 
braphones,  marimbas,  trombones,  bass  horns,  etc. 
Write  or  send  us  your  instrument  for  the  high¬ 
est  cash  or  trade-in  appraisal.  We  will  ray 
transportation  charges.  Meyer’s  Musical  Ex¬ 
change  Co.,  454-L  Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Michi¬ 
gan. 


REED  MAKING 


OBOE  REEDS:  I  will  make  your  ree<ls  as  per¬ 
fect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
mounted  on  I^ee  tubes:  $1.25  each,  6  for  $7.00. 
Also,  new  and  used  oboes,  English  horns.  Loree 
and  others.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard  I^ne, 
Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 


REEDS,  Oboe  and  English  Horn,  $1.00  each. 
$10.50  per  dozen,  al.so  gauged  and  folde<l  cane, 
bassoon  cane.  Mancusi,  401  South  Gramercy 
Place,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 


BASSOON  REEDS:  The  Ferrell  Bassoon 
Reeds  nationally  known  among  school  bassoon¬ 
ists  for  their  satisfactory  service  are  again  avail¬ 
able.  Made  from  that  fine  quali^  Genuine 
French  Cane.  4  reeds  $3.80-$ll  :  Doz.  John 
E.  Ferrell,  3509  Juniata  Street,  St.  Louis,  (18) 
Mo. 


WALDO  OBOE  REEDS — handmade,  selected 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
$1.15  each,  3  for  $3.25.  Individually  packed. 
Sold  direct  only.  Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand 
Concourse,  Bronx,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE:  Swing  Arrangements  of  standards 
for  two  sax,  trumpet,  drums,  piano  and  b.->ss. 
Sixty  cents  each  in  groups  of  five.  Free  list. 
Larry  Livingston,  1116  Owana  St.,  Royal  Oak, 
Mich. 


FOR  SALE:  Alto  silver  flute  French  make. 
Several  silver  flutes  in  C  French  and  American. 
Wood  and  silver  piccolos  in  C  and  D|>.  Oboes 
and  English  Horn,  fine  French  and  German  make, 
all  in  perfect  condition.  Chas.  L.  Lewis,  439 
Webster  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 


MUSICAL  PERSONALIZED  STATIONERY. 
Beautifully  Printed  in  Two  Colors  With  Your 
Name  and  Phojocut  of  Any  Instrument.  100 
I^etterheads,  100  Envelopes,  Both  $2.00.  Dance 
Orchestrations.  Popular  Backnumbers  Contains 
Standards,  Rhumbas,  10-$2;  30-$5;  65-$10. 

Sheet  Music  15-$2.  Quali^  Saxophone  Reeds 
Alto  12-$2:  Tenor  10-$3;  Clarinet  15-$2.  Post¬ 
paid.  Terminal  Orchestra  Service,  4818)4  Kim¬ 
ball,  Chicago  25,  III. 


CALLING  ALL  BAND  DIRECTORS:  Rental 
plan  available  on  new  and  reconditioned  band 
and  orchestra  instruments.  Write  for  our  24 
page  catalog  which  we  will  forward  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Nappe  Music  House,  2536  Devon  Ave., 
Chicago  45,  III. 


TWIRLING  BATONS— Our  Batons  are  made 
of  Genuine  Brass  Tulring.  first  nickel  plated  then 
chrome  plated,  thus  assuring  a  first  class  lasting 
finish.  30  inches  long.  Equipped  with  standard 
Baton  bail  top,  and  rubber  end  tip.  Available 
in  either  Smooth  or  Rope  style  tubing,  as  de¬ 
sired.  Only  $2.00  each.  In  lots  of  dozen  or 
more  $18.00  per  dozen.  Prices  FOB  Baltimore, 
COD  or  cash  with  order.  To  accredited  schords 
and  colleges,  goods  will  be  shipped  open  account. 
Eastern  Musical  Products  Co..  3902  Garrison 
Blvd.,  Baltimore  15,  Md. 


MARCHES  ARRANGED  for  Band  or  Orches 
tra :  25  parts,  $25.  2-line  Piano-Conductor,  $5 
Extra.  Frank  A.  Panella.  Music  Arranging  Bu¬ 
reau,  Crafton,  Pittsburgh  5,  Pa. 


See  Next  Page  for  More 
Interesting  Bargains 
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Your  School  NEEDS  this 

M  usic  Motovator 


School 

Musician 

Most  Widely  Read 
School  Music  Mogaiine 
Published 


Edited  exclusively  for  school 
musicians  and  their  Directors. 


Edueational  Feature  article*  by  the 
Kuiisarivnui  acknowledged 

authorities  In  music  education.  School 
Band  and  Orchestra  Directors  say — “We 
couldn't  ‘do  business'  without  the  School 
Musician."  Music  student*  “eat  It  up". 
Almost  a  100%  coverase  in  this  field. 

Deparfmenfalt  ‘;ho-„^to 

teacblnrs  on  every  major  Instrument, 
edited  by  established  authorities;  called 
“A  Liberal  Education  In  Music." 

Mofovofionof 

(plenty  of  them) 
from  every  comer  of  the  nation  alorify 
and  promote  instrumental  instruction  in 
the  schools.  The  only  mairaiine  of  it*  kind 
ever  published.  Now  in  its  19th  year. 


Terms  of 
Subscription 

Per  year  $2.00  2  years  $3.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $2.50 

Bundle  Sub.  Plan 

Let  your  antii*  sludont  musician  body 
saioy  and  benefit  by  reading  Th* 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  regularly.  One  or 
two  library  or  bandroom  copies  are  in- 
Bidficient. 

By  the  NEW  BUNDLE  PLAN  you  get 
twenty-five,  or  fifty  copies  every 


IV 


ten, 

month  which  may  be  dis'trihuted  to  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  or  used  lor  class  read¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  new  economical  way  to 
get  complete  coverage  oi  valuable  in¬ 
formation. 

Here  ore  the  new  bundle  rates: — 

10  Copies  Monthly  for.. $15.00 
25  Copies  Monthly  for. .  27.00 
50  Copies  Monthly  for. .  50.00 
10  Months,  Mailed  to 
One  Address. 

Start  your  Bundle  Plan  now.  Gel  your 
first  bundle  oi  news  and  iniormotion  lor 
your  instrumental  students.  Quantity  may 
increased  as  required.  OBDEH  NOW. 


Subscription  orders  accepted 
only  when  fully  covered  by  cash. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is 
published  monthly  except  July 
and  August.  Mailing  date  gen¬ 
erally  the  loth  of  the  date 
month. 

Nome  . 

No.  Copies . Amt.  Enc . 

Address  . 

Town  . State  . 


Classified  Continued 

MISCELLANEOUS 


YOU  MISSED  first  lunc  "HOKN  SECTION”? 
New  booster  publication  by  French  Horn  Activi¬ 
ties  Committee  now  in  mails.  Send  DIME, 
8403  N.  Johniwood  Drive.  Portland  3,  Oregon. 
COMPLIMENTARY,  TO  OBOISTS  and  atu- 
denla  of  the  oboe  a  new  modern  finKerina .  chart 
for  the  Plateau  Conservatory  System  Oboe.  It 
is  different,  easy  to  understand,  easy  to  read 
without  confusion.  It  shows  the  reunlar,  auxiliary 
and  harmonic  fingerinit,  also  a  fine  reproduction 
of  a  Plateau  Conservatory  Oboe.  One  chart 
only  to  each  party  sendins  ten  cents  to  cover 
mailing  and  handling.  Chalew,  439  Webster  Ave., 
Chicago  14.  111. _ 


Rates 

I  Sc  for  ssck  word  por  inssrfion:  25 
word*  for  $3.00  (lOc  ssch  additional 
word),  or  50  word*  for  $5.00,  (5c  osch 
additional  word.) 


Trad*  Winds 

NEW  SELMER  SAX 


Instsad  of  bsing  linsd  up  vsrtically, 
th*  principal  right  and  Isft  hand  ksy 
group*  arar  offsst  from  sack  othsr  in 
th*  nsw  modal  Ssimsr  Supsr-Action 
Saxophons,  anabling  a  mora  natural 
playing  position  for  tha  parformar. 


Clarinetists  Col. 

(Begins  on  page  18) 

the  staff  since  this  note  is  so  much  more 
readily  attacked  than  the  high  C.  Re¬ 
member:  All  notes  are  slurred;  the 

player  tongues  only  the  first  note — the  O. 

Add  more  breath.  On  the  C  and 
B  in  the  staff  the  tone  quality  Is  slightly 
less  brilliant  and  clear  than  on  the  other 
notes  of  the  Clarion  register.  A  bit  more 
breath  Is  needed  to  make  these  two  notes 
balance  the  other  notes  Just  played. 

Keep  the  SAME  embouchure ;  the  same 
amount  of  Up  pressure  that  was  used 
in  the  Clarion  register.  Since  the  tone 
quality  of  the  Throat  register  is  duller 
and  more  stuffy  than  the  notes  of  the 
Clarion  register  it  Is  necessary  to  USE 
MORE  BREATH  than  Is  used  in  the 
Clarion  register. 

Keep  the  SAME  embouchure;  the  same 
amount  of  Up  pressure  that  was  used  In 


the  Clarion  and  the  Throat  registers. 
Since  the  tone  quality  of  the  Chalumeau 
(low)  register  is  richer  and  characteris- 
tioally  more  mellow  and  cello-like  than 
any  other  register  of  the  Instrument  it 
is  most  lmiH>rtant  that  MORE  AND  MOItE 
BREATH  be  used  as  the  player  gi^s 
lower  and  lower  into  the  Chalumeau  reg¬ 
ister.  On  the  lowest  three  notes  a  large 
amount  of  Up  pressure  should  be  exerted 
giving  a  rich,  resonant  quality.  It  is  on 
these  lowest  notes  of  the  clarinet  that 
the  largest  amount  of  breath  will  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

Keep  same  amount  of  Up  pressure 
(same  embouchure)  throughout  your  play¬ 
ing  of  above  Chart.  Add  more  and  more 
breath  as  you  descend  from  (Harion  to 
Throat  to  Chalumeau  registers. 


8TATBMBNT  OP  THB  OWNBRBHIP,  MAN- 
AQBMBNT.  CIRCULATION.  BTC..  RB- 
QUIRBD  BT  THB  ACT  OP  CON- 
ORBSS  OP  AUGUST  14.  lilt. 

AND  MARCH  t.  lilt 

of  Th*  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  pnblUb** 
monthly,  azeapt  July  and  August,  at 


Chicago,  III.,  for  October  1,  lilt. 

Stato  of  Illinois  1  — 

County  of  Cook  | 

Boforo  mo,  a  Notary  Public  In  and  for 
tho  Stato  and  county  aforesaid,  pcraonally 
appeared  Robert  L.  Shophord.  who.  having 
boon  duly  aworn  according  to  law,  deposo* 
and  says  that  ha  Is  tbs  Editor  and  Bustnoa* 
Managar  of  Tb*  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and 
that  th*  following  Is,  to  the  boat  of  bl* 
knowladg*  and  bollaf,  a  true  atat*m*nt  of 
the  ownership,  managsment  (and  If  a  dally 
papsr,  tha  clrculatioa),  ate.,  of  tha  atora- 
aald  publication  for  the  date  shown  In  tb* 
ahov*  caption,  required  by  tho  Act  of  An- 

Suat  14.  lilt,  aa  amandod  by  tho  Act  of 
larch  t,  IttS.  amb^ied  in  section  iST. 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  printed  on 
the  revaraa  of  this  form,  to  wit: 


1.  That  tba  namos  and  addrsaseo  of  tb* 
liubllahor,  adltor,  managing  editor,  and 
l•nslneaa  managors  ars: 

Publisher,  Tho  School  Muaiclan  Publish 
lag  Co.,  Chleago,  IIL 

Editor,  Robart  L.  Shophord,  Chicago,  III 
Managing  Bditor,  Nona.  f 

Business  Manager,  Robert  L.  Shephard. 
Chicago,  III.  • 

t.  That  tha  ownor  la:  (If  owned  by  * 
rorporatlon.  Its  name  and  addraaa  must  l>* 
■tated  and  also  Immodlatoly  thoroundar  tbs 
names  and  addroasos  of  stookholdars  own¬ 
ing  or  holding  one  por  cant  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration  tha  namso  and  addrssass  of  tb* 
Individual  owners  must  b*  given.  It  owned 
by  a  Arm.  company,  or  other  unlncorpor- 
atsd  concern,  its  nemo  and  addraaa,  as  well 
as  those  of  each  Individual  member,  must 
bo  given.) 

The  School  Musician  Publishing  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III.;  Robert  L.  ^epherd,  28  East  Jack- 
son  Blvd.,  (^kuo.  III.;  M.  H.  Shepherd,  2i 
East  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago,  Ill.:  Pearle 
S.  Wise,  305  Moncoida  Way,  San  Francisco, 
Calil. 

I.  That  tha  known  bondholders,  mort- 
gagaoa  and  other  soourlty  holders  owning 
or  holding  1  por  cant  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgagaa,  or  other  so- 
curitloa  are:  Nona. 


4.  That  tba  two  paragraphs  next  above 
giving  tho  names  of  tha  owners,  stockhold¬ 
ers,  and  soeurity  holders.  If  any,  contalv 
not  only  tho  list  of  stoekholdora  and  aoeur- 
Ity  holders  aa  thsy  appear  upon  tha  book* 
of  tho  company,  but  also.  In  eaaoa  where 
th*  stockholder  or  aoenrlty  holder  appears 
upon  tho  books  of  tha  company  as  trust** 
or  In  any  other  flduelary  relation,  th*  name 
of  tha  poraon  or  corporation  for  whom  sneh 
trusts*  Is  acting,  la  given;  also  that  tb* 
eald  two  paragraphs  contain  atatemonta 
embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  be¬ 
lief  as  to  th*  clreumatancos  and  conditions 
under  which  stoekholdora  and  security 
holdera  who  do  not  appoar  upon  tbs  books 
of  tb*  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securitioa  In  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  tide  ownor:  and  this  afffant  has  no 
reason  to  bellovo  that  any  other  poroon.  as¬ 
sociation,  or  corporation  haa  any  intorssi 
direct  or  Indiraet  In  th*  said  stock,  bonds 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by 
him. 

ROBERT  L.  SHEPHERD. 

President  and  Treasurer. 

Sworn  to  and  subaerlbod  bafor*  m*  this 
16th  day  of  September,  1947. 

JOHN  R.  NORRIS 
Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expire*  May  20th,  1950.) 
(Seal). 
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